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THE GHOST IN HAMLET. 


The number of questions raised by Shakspere’s Hamlet 
have been legion ; but there can be no question as to the remote 
source of the play. It was the ‘‘ Historie of Hamblet,’’ attri- 
buted to Saxo Grammaticus, who wrote it as a chapter in the 
history of Denmark. It was translated into French by Belle- 
forest, and ‘‘imprinted’’ in English ‘‘by Richard Bradocke, 
for Thomas Pauier,’’ at his shop ‘‘in Corne-hill, neere to the 
Royall Exchange,’’ London, 1608. ‘To students who yearn 
to get at the meaning of the play, who are more interested in 
Shakspere’s work than in what he read or knew, it is of little 
moment whether he read the story of Hamlet in French or in 
English, or whether he drew it from an older drama than the 
one we find in the first and second quartos and the second 
folio. ‘*‘ The play’s the thing.”’ 

It is quite evident that Shakspere’s Hamlet owes almost 
everything, except illumination, the inexplicable synthetic 
quality of genius, to the ‘‘ Historie of Hamblet.’’ A careful 
comparison will show this—though it will reveal the marvel- 
lous transformation which mere material takes in the hand of 
the artist ; as an example of the relations of the chronicler to 
the poet, the power of compilation to that of imaginative 
synthesis, and life to literature, it is even more apt than the 
study of the ‘‘Morte d’Arthur’”’ of Sir Thomas Malory in 
connection with the ‘‘ Idyls of the King.”’ 

There can be no doubt that Hamlet is the study of a mind, 
a study, —it seems absurd at this time in the life of the Trag- 
edy to use an adjective to qualify it,—a consummate study of 
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a very delicate but not unbalanced mind. But since Goethe 
wrote, after the faint praise of Dryden and the neglect of so 
many years, it has been so much the fashion to strive to reach 
beyond this complete and adequate study, that those of the 
public who read about Shakspere without reading his works, 
are justified in concluding that the author of Hamlet neglected 
his duty in not leaving a ‘‘key’’ to it. We have every reason 
to believe that the Elizabethans understood Hamlet; that they 
desired no lecturers to explain it before the scene at Elsinore 
opened, that it was not, in their opinions a problem play. 
Why, then, should it be so obscure to so many who express 
such unbounded and even ecstatic love for it, in our time? 
The motive and the action are entirely clear when not mutilated 
in their expression to suit the demands of the modern theatre. 
Naturally, a change has taken place in the point of view. 
Auditors of to-day do not look on the divinity that formerly 
hedged a king as a quality of daily life, but they expect in 
literature and on the stage a condition of virtue and self- 
sacrifice—altruism is the word—which is not usual in their 
thoughts in dealing with their every day relations with their 
neighbors. For instance the millionaire who forecloses a 
mortgage on the land of a struggling farmer is a monster in a 
novel or on the stage,—and poetry shudders at him; but in 
real life he dines with other persons who have hurled murder- 
ers to justice, pleaded in court for the vengeance of the law 
upon lesser offenders, and who would not hesitate to shoot in 
hot or cold blood the insulters or injurers of their fathers, 
mothers, wives or children. Of Hamlet the prince, whose 
father has been killed foully, whose mother has been stained 
and degraded in sight of his people, whose kingdom has been 
usurped, even by the election of the corrupt nobles and the 
connivance of that demoralized mother, the audience of to-day 
demands, asa matter of course, an excessive altruism based 
on Christian principles seldom applied in modern life to actual 
conditions. Hamlet’s plain duty, in the tragedy, is to obey 
the command of his. father’s spirit. The Elizabethans saw it 
in this way. It was clear, according to their ethics, that 
Hamlet’s struggle was a struggle against duty, not a virtuous 
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doubt as to whether it was right for him to destroy the clever, 
kingly, unscrupulous and subtle villain whose sin in marrying 
his brother’s wife,—coupled with the rumor of a more horrible 
and secret crime,—darkened and threatened to curse the whole 
state of Denmark. Miss Fredericka Beardsley Gilchrist, in 
a remarkably frank and original interpretation of ‘‘The True 
Story of Hamlet and Ophelia,’ says' to the reader of 
Shakspere, ‘‘He must be ready to believe that Shakspere’s 
text contains all the material needed to make the play intel- 
legible, and he must seek for the meaning of the text, without 
considering what this or that commentator thinks about it. 
At the same time he must remember that play-goers of Shaks- 
pere’s day probably comprehended the drama perfectly, for 
they possessed a help to its understanding which we have not 
—the actors who portrayed it knew what Shakspere intended 
them to portray. This the modern student must discern for 
himself, remembering always that the text, unless it has been 
hopelessly distorted, is subject to the same interpertation 
now as then.”’ 7 

The modern student receives, as a rule, very little help 
from the modern actor, who arranges Shakspere’s plays to 
suit his special powers, and who does not hesitate to ‘‘adapt”’ 
speeches and to cut out such passages as he choses. It is not 
to the theatre that the student must go for aid, but to 
Hamlet itself, as seen in the text collated by the help of the 
two quartos and the first folio. THe will find certain inconsis- 
tencies, some merely apparent because of his lack of ability to 
project himself into Elizabethan and Jacobean England. 
This lack of ability is not confined to the student, but to the 
commentators whom he, often in spite of his own better judg- 
ment, or, rather, his instinct, follows. 

One of the most flagrant examples of this blind following 
of the opinions of others is shown in the varying comments on 
the position of the Ghost—a most important one in Hamlet. 
It did not surprise the English of the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century that the murdered king should come from the 
state of purgation in which most Englishmen stil] believed. 
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It is impossible to kill the vital opinions of a nation by mere 
edicts, and the announcement of King Hamlet that he had 
been murdered without chance of confession, with his sins upon 
his soul, did not imply, as it would have to the Puritan mind, 
that he was either in heaven or hell. He was in the middle 
state, suffering terribly, knowing, too, that his beloved king- 
dom of Denmark was in the grip of a monstrous usurper, and 
that, if his son were not awakened to the danger of the 
moment, his dynasty must pass, perhaps, forever from the 
throne. The auditors, in Shakspere’s time, took the Ghost 
seriously. Hewas not merely a piece of perfunctory stage ma- 
chinery ; he was the better part of a good man—not a saintly 
man—and of a noble king. He had sinned, but he had not 
died in mortal sin; he was suffering in purging fire, with 
the torment of an awful secret upon him, foreknowing that, as 
a king anda patriot, he ought reveal this secret to the Prince, 
hisson. Hemust be mute by day, but at night, he may speak, 
and he may not reveal too much. Let us observe how the 
mission and message of the Ghost, are, as a rule, treated. 
King Hamlet is ‘‘ necessary to the play’’—thatis all! The 
Ghost is a stock figure in the dramas of the group of writers 
to which Shakspere belonged, thatisall! He demands revenge 
from a son too moral and ‘‘modern-minded’’ to accept his 
dictum of spirit, and that is all. These conclusions are either 
frivolous or foolish. And yet, unless the character of the 
Ghost be made consistent with the Christian traditions of the 
time, they must be accepted. If we accept them, the drama 
becomes both frivolous and foolish ; but, as it is one of the 
most solemn and sublime emanations of human genius, they 
* cannot be accepted. 

The Ghost is not a mere theatrical figure. Hamlet is not a 
modern altruist, analyzing his mind from the point of view of 
Mr. Henry James and frightened by the blood-thirsty demands 
ef his father. King Hamlet had been a creature of flesh and 
blood, and he spoke in deadly earnest, for the salvation of his 
kingdom, for the punishment of sin, to his son, the heir of 
that kingdom, the Prince of Denmark, who, on his mother’s 
death, should be king. That other theory that the Ghost was 
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an illusion is dispersed very carefully in the beginning of the 
play. With his usual skill in making the intention of the 
situation clear, Shakspere converts Horatio from a doubter to 
a believer fully convinced. The Ghost might be the illusion 
of an overwrought mind, in the awful scene between the mother 
and son, when the example of Nero and Agrippina is only too 
near Hamlet’s vengeful mind; but the whole spirit of the 
tragedy is against that supposition. Whatever might be said 
in its favor should, however, be considered ; but the letter, 
the meaning, the movement of all the scenes in Hamlet lead- 
ing to the revelation of the betrayed and assassinated king, in 
whose person the whole state of Denmark was betrayed and 
assassinated, show that the Ghost was a spirit, waiting, in 
suffering, to be cleansed of the stains of earth. 

Saxo Grammaticus wrote the story of Hamlet in the twelfth 
century ; the French translation appeared in 1570; the only 
edition we have of the English translation is put in 1608. Dr. 
Furnivall, in his preface to the ‘‘ Leopold’’ Shakspere, says, 
‘‘We know well how all Scandinavian legend and history are 
full of the duty of revenge for a father’s murder.’’ This, how- 
ever, would not have been enough to prevent the mission and 
message of the Ghost from shocking the moral sensibilities 
of the English people who loved to read Hamlet, as we see by 
the number of printed editions, as well as to see it acted. 
The scene was not put ina Pagan time, the sentiments of the 
play were not Pagan ; the tone was much more of the sixteenth 
century than of the sixth; therefore, the fact that the ‘‘ duty 
of revenge for a father’s murder ’’ was inculcated in Scandi- 
navian literature would be insufficient, unless specially em- 
phasized from a Pagan Scandinavian point of view, to arouse 
the unqualified sympathy of the English. It must be admitted 
that these Elizabethans, like their contemporary Spaniards 
and Italians, found nothing offensive in a mixture of Chris- 
tian symbolism and Pagan mythology in their poems and 
plays; but the spectacle of a Christian king, lamenting his 
sinfulness, demanding the blood of his murderer for having 
cut him off from the consolations and helps of religion, could 
scarcely have pleased auditors who were neither irreverent nor 
unintelligent—nor does anything in Shakspere’s work warrant 
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the supposition that he would have presented such a contradic- 
tion. It has been suggested that Shakspere’s Hamlet, following 
the ‘Historie of Hamblet,’’ mixed the Pagan with the Chris- 
tian in matters more essential than mythological allusions, 
and it is true that the Hamblet of Saxo Grammaticus and 
Belleforest had two wives; but then, his chronicler says, he 
had not yet received the light of the gospel. The chronicler 
admires the Prince of Denmark extremely, though he was not 
a Christian, and he excuses his vengeance wreaked on his uncle 
Fengon (Shakspere’s Claudius), by examples from the Old 
Testament : 


“If vengeance euer seemed to haue any shew of iustice, it is then, when 
pietie and affection constraineth vs to remember our fathers uniustly 
murdred, as the things wherby we are dispensed withal, & which seeke 
the means not to leaue treason and murther vnpunished: seeing Dauid a 
holy & iust king, & of nature simple, courteous and debonaire, yet when 
he dyed he charged his sonne Salomon (that succeeded him in his 
throane) not to suffer certaine men that had done him iniurie to escape 
vnpunished : Not that this holy King (as then readie to dye, and to giue 
account before God of all his actions) was carefull or desirous of 
reuenge, but to leaue this example vnto us, that where the Prince or 
Country is interessed, the desire of reuenge cannot by any meanes (how 
small soeuer) beare the title of condemnation, but is rather commendable 
and worthy of praise: for otherwise the good kings of Iuda, nor others 
had not pursued them to death, that had offended their predecessors, if 
God himselfe had not inspired and ingraun that desire within their 
hearts. Hereof the Athenian laws beare witnesse, whose custome was to 
erect Images in remembrance of those men that, reuenging the iniuries 
of the Common wealth, boldly massacred tyrants and such as troubled 
the peace and welfare of the Citizens.” 


This is the apology of a Christian chronicler for a pagan 
prince in which reasons of state, as well as filial piety, are cited. 
But the means by which Shakspere’s Hamlet discerns the 
murder and incest of his uncle are different from the means 
named in the ‘‘Historie of Hamblet.’? Noghost appears in the 
Historie, though it is hinted that Hamblet the Pagan was wise 
in divination, and that ‘‘it would seem miraculus yr Hamblet 
shold divine in yt sort, which often prooued so true (y as I 
said before,) the diuel had not knowledge of things past, but 
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to grant it he knoweth things to come,’’—this Hamblet having 
been instructed in the devilish art whereby ‘‘the wicked spirit 
abuseth mankind, and advertiseth him, (as he can) of things 
past.”’ 

In Shakspere’s Hamlet, no such education in deviltry is 
suggested. Hamlet has thought deeply at Wittenberg, where 
free thought was the fashion, but he has not attempted, like 
Benvenuto Cellini, to raise spirits. And Shakspere fills the 
Ghost with so much pathos, with such nobility, that it is 
evident that he speaks not to deceive; he has no connection 
with the arts of the devil, though at times his son doubts him. 
To the eyes of the Christian,—let us take the position of the 
translators of the Historie, for example,—the spectacle of a 
Christian son urged to personal vengeance by a Christian 
father, who hopes for heaven,—would be abhorrent; and the 
Elizabethans, who, if we may judge by the dramas they loved 
best, insisted on high ideals, would not have tolerated it. 
Whatever may be said of the drama in general, one thing is 
certain,—the successful play must have the sympathy of the 
audience; it is sure, then, that Hamlet,—one of the most suc- 
cessful of Shakspere’s plays, had that sympathy. And that 
Shakspere deliberately maintained it by exalting the mission of 
the Ghost to the utmost is equally sure. 

In the ‘‘Historie,’? Geruth—the Gertrude of Hamlet--has 
fallen before her husband’s death,—her crime is ‘‘incestuous,’’ 
as it is with Shakspere, who permits us to believe that Ger- 
trude did not sin until after her husband’s death. It is the 
same incest that Henry VIII, in his delicate scrupulosity, in- 
sisted that he had committed because his brother Henry had 
been husband to Queen Katharine. The matter needed no 
explanation to the citizens of London under Elizabeth or 
James]. The whole subject had been, and still was, a matter 
of moment concerned much with the state of the realm. Both 
Church and State in England still held the Roman traditions 
about marriage, though they had ostensively rejected its sac- 
ramental character. The sin of Claudius and thé Queen, the 
corruption of the Court, the melancholy of the young Hamlet, 
the evil rumors of the taking off of the King—all these things 
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prepared men’s minds for strange apparitions, and even 
the valiant soldiers guarding the court were expectant that 
some solemn or horrible event, on which they had brooded 
during long winter nights, would happen, betokening evil, at 
Elsinore. The soldiers, who fear nothing of flesh and blood, 
tremble at every shadow. There has been talk of a walking 
spirit—the spirit of a righteous King fearing some ill that 
threatens his kingdom. Francisco is on guard, just before the 
dawn, on this night in the late winter. Mystery is in the air. 
The kingdom is alive with warlike preparations. Are the 
people about to rise against Claudius, who has wedded his 
brother’s wife with unseemly and indecent haste, and been 
named King, doubtless at her request, with equally indecent 
haste? The Prince Hamlet, bereft of his rightful place, has 
proposed to lead no revolt—his few intimates about the court 
knew—though many outside who love him would be ready to 
follow him. There are many, indeed, out and in the court, 
ready to rid the country of the politic Claudius, who 
holds his throne by diplomacy .and the favor of the Queen. 
Thinking of what may happen, in this sin-stained land—for 
the marriage of Claudius and the Queen is incestuous, not 
only in the minds of the Danes, but in the minds of the audi- 
tors in London—Francisco, stands, waiting for the guard to 
relieve him. Bernardo comes, and just then there is no glimpse 
of the moon through the darkened air. He is afraid of no 
earthly thing; but the figure of the sentinel, panoplied in 
guise of war—for so King Hamlet has appeared—startles him. 
Instead of waiting for his comrade’s challenge, he calls out, 
almost tremulously, ‘‘ Who’s there?’’ Francisco rebukes 
this breach of military usage. ‘‘ Nay, answer me,’’ he calls, 
‘‘ stand and unfold yourself.’’ Much relieved by the sound 
of this human voice, he answers naturally, ‘‘ Long live the 
King!’’ To which Francisco, who has doubtless had his own 
fears, says doubtfully : 

“ Bernardo ?” 

“He!” 

Francisco no longer doubting, praises his promptness. 
Bernardo, the man on duty, says, with a sigh, 
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«Tis now struck twelve; get thee to bed, Francisco.” 

‘® or this relief much thanks; ’tis bitter cold, 

And I am sick at heart.” 

Bernardo is not heartened by this; he knows that neither 
the fear of battle nor of sudden death ever made Francisco 
‘sick at heart,’’ but there are things not of earth that make 
the bravest heart sick at thoughts of them. He does not want 
to be alone. He asks Francisco to hasten, on his way to bed, 
the coming of the companions of his watch, Horatio and 
Marcellus. Happily, they arrive before Francisco goes away. 
Marcellus asks Bernardo at once about the Ghost, which is 
uppermost in all their minds, except in that of the well-bal- 
anced Horatio. Bernardo is glad tosay that he has seen 
nothing ; and here Shakspere makessure that the auditors shall 
understand that the ghost is no illusion. ‘‘Tush, tush, ’ twill 
not appear,’’ the doubting but tolerant Horatio says. It does 
appear, however. Horatio trembles and looks pale. 


“Before my God I might not this believe, 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes.” 


Horatio is not a man to be easily deceived. At every 
opportunity Shakspere takes occasion to showthat. Another 
thing that Shakspere makes plain by every possible emphasis 
is that King Hamlet comes, not so much.on a personal mission, 
as on a mission for the salvation of Denmark. He comes as 
the Royal Dane, the defender of his kingdom, clad in all the 
panoply of a warrior king; he bears the truncheon, the sym- 
bol of kingly power,—not‘‘in his habit as he lived’’ as man,—— 
not as he slept in the garden, after dinner, or as he had jested 
with his little son and Yorick. He does not come in the 
easy garb in which he was murdered, to show himself dis- 
figured by the poison to Hamlet, and to excite his anger. 
The state is wounded in his royal person. To paraphrase 
Louis XIV., ‘état, c’est lui.’”’ In striking him Claudius 
had struck down religion, truth, loyalty, the very essence 
and flower of law and order. He was the anointed king of 
the Danes, as James I. was the anointed king and lord of the 
Britons,—and the Britons were not permitted to forget that 
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the chrism had touched that royalbrow. It was not necessary 
to explain the situation to them. It was the sacred right and 
duty of a most Christian king to put upon his heir the burden 
of justice. Vengeance might be the term used, but it was 
vengeance in the Scriptural sense, ‘‘Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord, and I will repay.’’ The murdered king had no need 
to summon a jury; he was the instrument of the Lord; vin- 
dictive justice was righteous justice. Bound for his sins to 
silence, he suffers more than the agony of the purging fire, 
and when his chance comes, the king and the man, the patriot 
and the father struggle with each other in the ineffectual 
human speech he is obliged to use. He cannot speak asa 
spirit to a spirit ; he must speak as a man to a man, and he 
speaks by symbols as well as words. Marcellus asks: 
“Ts it not like the king? 
Horatio. As thou art to thyself: 

Such was the very armour he had on 

When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 

So frowned he once, when, in an angry parle, 

He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 

Tis strange.” 

Marcellus. 'Thus, twice before, and just at this dead hour, 
With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 
Horatio. In what particular thought to work I know not; 
But in the gross and scope of my opinion, 
This bodes some strange eruption to our state.” 


The first,—and evidently the logical and natural thought, — 
that strikes Horatio is that the appearance of this figure por- 
tends danger to the state. There have been warlike .prepara- 
tions, for young Fortinbras,—the antithesis of Hamlet,—is 
threatening the frontier,—knowing no doubt of the rottenness 
within, having wisely chosen his opportunity. 


’ 


“this portentous figure,’ 
as Bernardo says— 


“ Comes armed through our watch, so like the king 
That was and is the question of these wars.” 


Horatio, a scholar, versed in the language of exorcism, and 
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the natural leader of those about him, makes the sign of the 
cross before it. He appeals as a Christian and patriot to it. 
“Stay, illusion, 

If thou hast any sound or use of voice, 

Speak to me; 

If there be any good thing to be done, 

That may to thee do ease and grace to me, 

Speak to me; 

If thou art privy to thy country’s fate, 

Which, happily, foreknowing, may avoid, 

O, speak ! 

Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life, 

Extorted treasure in the womb of earth 

For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 

Speak of it.” 

The cock crows; the spirit fades from human sight, and 
Horatio feels that the mystical creature will talk only to 
young Hamlet. 

Later, Hamlet speaks to Horatio of his father, and in his 
scorn of his mother’s neglect of that noble shade and in his 
tenderness, says that his picture comes that very moment to 
hismind. He speaks as any sorrowing son would speak ; his 
father is before him ; but he does not pretend that it is the 
spirit of his father. There is no delusion; Hamlet is not 
insane at any time, and his amazement is great when Horatio, 
whom of all men he can not doubt, says, still emphasizing 
the martial and kingly bearing of the Ghost : 

* * * «A figure like your father, 
Armed at point, exactly, cap-a-pié, 
Appears before them, and with solemn march 
Goes slow and stately by them: thrice he walked 
By their oppress’d and fear-surprised eyes, 
Within his truncheon’s length.” 

The accent on the military appearance of the King is 

deepened. 

“ Arm’d,” asks Hamlet, “ arm’d, say you.” 

“ Arm’d, my Lord.” 

“From top to toe?’’ 

“ My Lord, from head to foot.” 
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Hamlet asks other terse, intense questions. 
“ My father’s spirit in arms; all is not well; 
I doubt some foul play, would the night were come!” 
Till then sit still, my soul; foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes !” 

To Hamlet, of a fine nature, but not of tle stuff of which 
kings are made, the appearance of his father’s spirit has 
merely a personal significance ; and his failure—for the climax 
of tragedy in the play is not the death of Hamlet, but his 
failure—to understand the high and noble mission of the suf- 
fering King is the cause of the ruin that comes on all, except 
Horatio. Horatioand Fortinbrasare brave andsimple. For- 
tinbras is thoughtlessly resolute and straightforward ; a 
straight line is his model. Horatio is more sophisticated, a 
higher type, but once convinced, he acts; once convinced, 
he has neither scruples nor doubts. The simple faith of For- 
tinbras gains Denmark for him; the lack of complexity in 
Horatio makes him the one sane, strong man in the tragedy. 
Horatio thinks of his country and of his duty to it; Hamlet’s 
outlook does not go beyond his own mind and heart. The 
horrible revelation of his mother’s fall drives him almost mad 
-——for he revered and loved her as immaculate. 

Denmark must be purged ; the Ghost dwells on the details 
of the foul crime, that Denmark may not be the chosen place 
of ‘‘ luxury and damned incest.’’ 

“But, howsoever thou pursuest this act 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught, leave her to heaven 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge 
To prick and sting her.” 

Hamlet, left alone, calls on the powers of heaven and 
earth. ‘‘And shall I couple hell?’ he asks, and, for the mo- 
ment, rejects the temptation. He believes that this is the 
spirit of his father, King and Royal Dane; but he accepts the 
mission as one of personal vengeance; he begins at once ‘‘ to 
taint his mind’’ with thoughts of revenge, not only on Claud- 
ius, but on Queen Gertrude, —for the instant his thoughts are 
as hellis has those of Nero planning the death of Agrippina. 
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He vows himself,—sweeping away ambition, and the love of 
Ophelia, who cannot be pure since the noblest of women is 
impure,—to vengeance. He is not the Prince, the heir of the 
kingdom, the saviour of his country, but the wronged man 
threatening to return evil for evil. The Ghost can speak no 
more to him, for the day is near. The wounded heart of the 
man had neutralized the cry for justice of the King; but, it 
was too late; he could say no more, but only ‘‘ Taint not thy 
mind.’’ ‘The action was now with Hamlet, and Hamlet, 
“Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,”— 


of the philosophic doubt of Wittenberg,—is not great 
enough to understand. He is ‘‘ prompted to his revenge by 
heaven and hell,’’ he says. Fortinbras looks on his mission 
as prompted by heaven, as part of his duty to a father slain. 
Horatio would have seen the welfare of his kingdom at stake; 
but doubt makes Hamlet weak. He trusts Horatio only; he 
has no faith in the love of the people for him,—that very peo- 
ple waiting, as we see at the revolt of the ever-beloved 
Laertes,—to follow any brave man against the incestuous 
king. Hamlet hesitates; the spirit may be the devil, who 
may have assumed this pleasing shape to lead him to damna- 
tion, as the evil one is potent with melancholy minds, --and 
Hamlet fears his own ‘‘weakness and melancholy.’? He must 
have another test ; he must prove the truth of the Ghost, for 
he is not strong enough to believe. That test he applies, all 
the while hanging on a revenge prompted alike by heaven 
and hell. Why should he have coupled hell with the duty of 
a prince and the sorrows of a son? The Ghost has not 
urged him to league himself with evil. He has not asked him 
to kill Claudius in hot blood or to compass his ruin by in- 
trigues.. The truth is that Hamlet is not noble enough to 
interpret the message of his father. It is folly to overload 
the situation of Hamlet with arguments drawn from the 
theologians. Shakspere was not a scientific theologian. In 
the mood of men of his time, who hoped for heaven and 
feared hell, it was the duty of a man to bring the murderer of 
another to justice,—much more so the duty of a prince to 
bring the assassin of a kingly father to justice. Claudius 
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had placed himself beyond the law, and the pitiful heavens 
themselves shuddered at his crimes which cried aloud for ven- 
geance. Asa person, Hamlet might have forgiven Claudius 
and bade him go his way and sin no more, as the Ghost char- 
itably forgives Gertrude, thinking only of the salvation of 
her ‘‘fighting soul.’’ The Ghost has no doubt of his right to 
command his son to punish the monster who has deprived 
him of his human personality and who is corrupting the 
kingdom. The Ghost, to the auditors at the theatre in Lon- 
don, represented the State; he was the anointed king demand- 
ing justice for sacrilege, providing for the peace of the king- 
dom, and the life even of the rightful heir. The Ghost does 
not ask Hamlet to kill for the mere pleasure of killing ; he 
does not desire the loss of the soul of his enemy, though this 
enemy has killed a king and married with his wife. The 
Ghost speaks as a king; his woe and agony are poured almost 
involuntarily into the ear of his amazed son; and, after he 
has cried out for vindictive justice, he remembers perhaps 
that he may be misunderstood and whispers to the Prince, 
“Taint not thy mind,” 


That Hamlet’s test by the play confirms the truth of the mes- 
sage of the Ghost we know, and that he delays action we know. 
Wecan imagine how Fortinbras or even the half-corrupted Laer- 
tes would have acted at this time. Horatio would have un- 
derstood the Ghost’s words as bidding him deprive the usurper 
of the throne and save the Queen from the worst in her. He 
would not have doubted nor would he have let hate soovermas- 
ter him as to desire to destroy the very soul of the usurper of the 
throne. It would have sufficed for him to know that Claudius 
was the regicide, the enemy of society, the outlaw, and he would 
have acted in accordance with the accepted principles of justice. 
Having received the perturbed spirit as that of the King he 
would have doubted no more. Evidence he would doubtless 
have collected for its value to others, but he would have needed 
no other testimony to add to the avouchment of his own eyes. 
As to hell, or hatred which is of hell, or the satisfaction of this 
hatred, it would have beencast aside. Fortinbras would have 
attacked the King and his court at once with a band of 
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resolutes ; Laertes would have hated and raised the people. 
Hamlet, doubting still, hates and hesitates. He spares the 
King for fear that Claudius, dying at prayer, may not be 
damned ; the powers of hell possess his son]; he forgets the 
noble part of the message. He rushes to his mother to accuse 


| her. 

“Jet not ever 

| The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom, 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural!” 





His heart has been filled with thoughts of murder, in spite 
of the strict command of his father, to be tender with her. 
When she fears that he will kill her and voices her fear, Polo- 
nius calls for help and is killed, like a rat behind the arras. 
Impatiently, urged by passion, Hamlet would have cut the 
knot which he had not sufficient strength to unweave. He is 
passion’s slave passion has made him tardy ; he has doubted 
and raved, and longed to taste the sweetness of satiated hatred, 
yet never dared to strike. It is passion or doubt, or doubt or 
passion—whichever is uppermost—that has frozen action. 
He has killed and he wills to kill; he is not the Prince seek- 
: ing justice for a crime against the nation, but a mere individ- 
: ual not even justifying the means by the end; he knows the 
% end is bad; he believes at times that the Ghost was the devil, 
i and he accepts his message devilishly. Out of his weakness, 

he has coupled hell with heaven and earth ; out of his weak- 
ness and passion comes the murder of Polonius. The purpose 
. the Ghost proposed, as Royal Dane, guardian and protector of 
the kingdom, is blunted by the sleet of undisciplined rage. He 


a eS ae 


e 

8 delights in torturing his mother. The great heart of the King 
d can not endure this ; he sees that his son has lost sight, in the 
: storm and stress of rage, of the message of justice and right- 
8 eousness. He merely mutters and raves against Claudius; 
m he cries out, in bitter and personal scorn against him; he 
d raves ; he contemns—he is a vengeful boy, not a just Prince. 
3. . ‘‘A king of shreds and patches!’ he exclaims ; he knows how 
is to use words. Then comes the piteous Ghost, stricken, tortured, 
8 not now in the panoply of the King, truncheoned, majestic, 
of but ‘‘in his habit as he lived.’ He appeals to Hamlet’s 
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nobler self, for the real purpose of his midnight mission, and 
for the Queen. 


“QO step between her and her fighting soul!” 


Hamlet is called from hell; under the influence of the 
Ghost’s words, he urges the Queen to repentance : 


“O Hamlet, thou has cleft my heart in twain.” 
“QO, throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half.” 


In the moment, Hamlet is almost worthy of his father. 
His speeches to his mother, after the departure of the Ghost, 
show the Christian intheman; the manner in which he reasons 
for the Queen shows that, when he sins he sins not through 
ignorance ; for a closer grasp of the ethics of repentance there 
could not be. Buthe has fixed his thoughts on the mere killing 
of Claudius, and a mind, sooverscrupulous, so delicate as his, 
shrinks, after all is said, from murder, when he must act 
though he refuses to grasp the high meaning of his mission. 
He is not great enough, faithful enough, simple enough to be 
Denmark saving Denmark ; heis only ‘‘I, Hamlet—I, Hamlet 
the man.’’ Hewill be forced to England with traitors and 
assassins, rather than act; he will intrigue—meet craft with 
craft rather than appeal to the people—a people to whom be- 
lief in spirits is not foreign,—and, releasing Horatio and 
Marcellus and Bernardo from their oath, teil the whole truth 
to the Danes who already distrust Claudius and admire the 
younger Hamlet. He distrusts the people. His mother has 
failed him, Ophelia has been made the tool of her father— 
frailty and woman—falsehood and man! He will trust only 
himself; but he doubts all things, even himself. He thinks 
of the bravery of Fortinbras, moving on Claudius and Den- 
mark with all odds apparently against him, to restore the 
honor of his name and country. ‘‘Examples gross as earth 
exhort him.’’ If he would be royal, if he would be grandly 
noble, if he could conceive for an instant what his destiny 
should be, if he could soar above the Ego, if his doubt did 
not stand in the way of his desiring real happiness and per- 
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fection, he would not work the ruin of all about him ; for even 
Horatio’s heart must be blasted by Hamlet’s failure. Doubt 
has blinded him ; he can not see beyond his subjective small 
world ; his mind is a kingdom in which he is a mere subject. 
Hie can not be great and he can not be base. He can not accept 
the high and he will not unreservedly accept the low. Heaven 
dazzles him and hell affrights him, and he is too fine to be 
content with earth. He knows now the worst of the King and 
Queen ; he has tested them, and the word of the Ghost is cor- 
roborated, and yet hecan only say, after he has tried to reason 
himself into fury : 


“O, from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth.” 


The voyage to England proves to him that he must settle 
the matter with his uncle finally or die. Conscience, speaking 
to him who coupled hell with a message that seemed to come 
from heaven, has made him a coward; but now he can act as 
a man, for he must kill Claudius in self-defense. He had 
cruelly hoist Rosencrantz and Guilderstern by their own petard. 
Through him, they have gone to their death. Still he talks 
about ‘‘conscience’’ ; he makes variations on the ‘‘me’’ and 
‘“my.’’ He has sufficient cause and sufficient proof for ridding 
Denmark of Claudius ; but he is still uncertain, although he 
thus speaks of Claudius: 

“ Popp’d in between the election and my hopes, 
Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 

And with such cozenage,—is’t not perfect conscience, 
To quit him with this arm? and is’t not to be damned, 
To let this canker of our nature come to further evil?” 


Horatio implies that the time is short; the opportunity 
must come soon,—or Claudiu¢may strike foul. 
Hamlet says,— 


“Tt will be short; the interim is mine, 
And a man’s life is no more than to say ‘One’.” 


Hamlet, weak as usual, though now he knows what the 
mission of the Ghost was, since he sees in Claudius ‘‘the 
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canker of our nature’’ and of Denmark, allows himself to be 
trapped ; he is diverted from his purpose: he dies, and his 
dynasty dies with him. Fortinbras, who believes and acts, 
enters triumphant, and the mission of the Ghost fails, because 
he who should have been a Prince at heart was only a Prince 
in name. Doubting, he coupled hell with heaven and earth, 
and so, like his nobler father, he died unsatisfied—happier, 
however, than the elder Hamlet in one thing only; his last 
message reached ears capable of understanding it. 


MAuvuRIcE FrRANcIS EGAN. 





THE LANGUAGE OF EVOLUTION—I. 


Words have an independent force and strength of their 
own quite apart from the ideas which they are made to register 
and convey. Their very structure, their associations, their 
imagery, their power to express a tangled situation tersely, or 
to hide its real difficulties under a brilliant figure of speech, 
or yet again to fasten attention on some salient or unimportant 
feature to the exclusion of aught else, must be reckoned with 
as exercising a distinct, and not infrequently a misleading 
influence on the formation and trend of human thought. 

John Buridan, one of the early rectors of the University 
of Paris, was a man of no mean parts. Yet he is best remem- 
bered by the fabricated story of the donkey that starved to 
death between two equally enticing bundles of hay, because 
there was not forsooth an extra wisp in either to overcome his 
indifference to both. The schoolmen knew how to think well 
and wisely. Yet the word ‘‘scholastic’’ calls up in the minds 
of many only the odd problem of the number of angels who 
could dance on the point of a needle without jostling. Stu- 
dents of history are apt to be misled by names, epigrams, or 
‘‘vignettes in words’’ suchas the preceding. An immortality 
of infamy, or of glory undeserved, has been more than once 
conferred on men by a single phrase. 

Our American history affords too plentiful an instance of 
epithets, sobriquets, and nicknames impartially bestowed 
upon states and statesmen alike, and turned to good account 
politically as rallying-cries, or as effective means of ridicule, 
to have the lesson of the independent strength and force of 
words wholly lost upon us. Not the least felicitous examples 
might be drawn from recent political history, but this would 
bring us too far afield. 

It thus not infrequently happens, that a phrase is identified 
with a situation, and a word mistaken fora thing. The mind. 
unconsciously transfers the associations that cling about the 
phrasing to the persons or things which the phrases have been 
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made to fit, and straightway stops analyzing the objective case 
in point to rest contentedly in some happy verbal characteriza- 
tion of it. Thelanguageemployed may thus contribute a fair 
share of irrelevant material which the mind will proceed at 
once to draw out into definite shape as solemnly as if it were 
indeed engaged upon a piece of profound and real analysis, 
such is the ease with which accidents of language may be 
transformed into attributes of things. 

Nor is the liability to mistake verbal analyses for real 
wholly confined to what we are pleased to call ‘‘ the plain man’s 
consciousness ;”’ it is very evenly distributed over minds that 
are highly educated as well as over those that are deemed 
‘‘plain.’’ The agnostic placidly derives his notion of the 
absolute, or ‘‘the utterly unrelated,’’ from an analysis of the 
word itself, and then turns about to show that the meaning 
which etymology attaches to the term, is inconceivable, or 
unimaginable. Had he made an objective analysis, to begin 
with, and not a verbal one, he would have readily discovered 
that the only relation which reflex reason conceives the abso- 
lute to exclude of necessity is that of real dependence; and 
furthermore, that the stiff, unsympathetic, abstract fiction 
which etymology conjures up in the guise of the absolute is 
not the product of our reflection on the nature of things, but 
merely the result of an extreme verbal analysis which states 
what the word itself structurally implies. 

Nor would the agnostic be so inclined to reconstruct thought 
from language and to condemn ideas as anthropomorphic be- 
cause the phraseology in which they are wrapped happens to 
be such, if he paused for a moment to consider, whether or 
no, language may fairly be taken for an accurate transcrip- 
tion of human thought. Without enlarging further upon 
this topic, one may not fail to appreciate the power which 
words still have, even with the most favored, to become sub- 
stitutes for things and the ground of ideas, and how material 
that is very dubious may be used to good purpose in system- 
building. A glittering sophism, which, if couched in a few 
words, would betray its weakness, judiciously spread over 
several hundred pages escapes detection and attains to respect- 
ability at once. 
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The problem of the relations between thought and language 
is further complicated by the necessity of seeking physical 
and sensible images to give color to the expression of the facts 
of our inner mental life. The words which we employ to ex- 
press even the highest spiritual conceptions have about them 
some lingering remnant of association with the things of 
sense, which they were originally invented to characterize and 
designate. Westammer out our higher thoughts in a language 
borrowed from our physical environment, and are compelled 
to fit and adapt old words to new meanings constantly. 

The growth of ideas is more rapid than the growth of lan- 
guage, and this unprogressive feature is likely to beget either 
a mistrust of all conceptions which cannot be vividly por- 
trayed in words, or an over-confidence in the similes, analogies 
and comparisons necessitated by the poverty of human speech. 
From the fact that the philosopher and the scientist as well as 
the poet are forever engaged in ferreting out images and anal- 
ogies in the physical world to parallel the facts in the world 
of ideas, the inference is quite natural that the physical is 
paramount, and the mental its shadowy projection. It is to 
the shortcomings of language, which compel us betimes to 
express positive thoughts in such negative words as ‘‘ infinite’’ 
and ‘‘immaterial’’ that the agnostic’s fling at the theist’s 
‘‘bundle of negations personified as God”’ owes its alluring. 
strength as an objection. If speech were fully fitted to thought, 
it could never have occurred. 

It is the fashion to-day to translate directly into the more 
vivid language of physics, biology and natural history the 
whole assemblage of the world’s wonders, and to consider the 
riddle of existence solved, once the varied phenomena of life, 
whether intellectual, moral, social or religious, are expressed 
in the common terms of matter, motion, energy and organism. 
The ease with which one and the same expression lends itself 
indifferently to several finer shades of meaning, while still 
continuing to preserve its structural identity and to transmit 
the same familiar sound to the ear, contributes largely to the 
success ofthismethod. The elasticity of phrases and formulae, 
which enables them to be stretched indefinitely from the cours- 
ing of the stars to the understanding of man, affords a falla- 
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cious sense of unity that has been appropriately called ‘‘ pseudo- 
simplicity.’’ Verbal identities serve to conceal, if not actually 
to cancel, all real distinctions and differences in the universe. 
The comprehensiveness of language is mistaken for insight 
into the central unity of things. 

The analogies and affinities which pervade the whole domain 
of nature as a vastly interwoven network, when summarized 
in a few all-embracing formulae, make easy the persuasion, 
owing to the unity of the expression, that the universe is some 
sort of a redistribution of matter in motion, or an original 
organism slowly unfolded into the actualities of the present. 
A certain group of facts—the biological—is singled out as 
typical, and the language of biology, interspersed with that 
of physics, is forced upon all the other groups of facts, includ- 
ing the religious and the moral. 

This attempt to condense several divergent orders of fact 
into a number of sweeping formulae, and to judge of all exclu- 
sively from the point of view of the animal kingdom and its 
development, or from that of molecular physics, will ‘‘ bear 
careful watching ;’’ for a method of this kind is sure to con- 
found what is distinctive and proper with what iscommon and 
analogical, or metaphorical only ; and phrases that will explain 
everything equaliy well must needs be vague and general, and, 
therefore, fully explanatory of nothing in particular. It is 
the method of philosophical ‘‘trimming.’’ The differences 
made to disappear by the use of the common noun ‘‘ organism,”’ 
serenely bob up again in the particular adjectives ‘‘ animal,” 
‘*social’’ and ‘‘ religious,’? and we end where we should have 
begun. There is more in life than can be conveniently packed 
in a biological analogy. ‘‘Naturam expellas furca tamen 
usque recurret.”’ 

It will be seen further on that the endeavor to make the 
social, moral and religious nature of man expressible in terms 
of the physical and biological has resulted, as might be ex- 
pected, in an excessive use of metaphor. Figures of speech 
implied in the phrases *‘ natural selection,’’ ‘‘heredity,’’ ‘‘race 
experience,’ ‘‘solidarity,’’ ‘‘ transformation of species,’’ ‘‘re- 
version to primitive types,’’ ‘‘equilibrium,’”’ ‘‘lines of least 
resistance,’’ ‘‘ vibrations,’’ and others of like import, have 
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been seriously taken for analyses of things, and their largely, 
if not wholly, subjective and verbal character lost sight of. 
The exegesis of this figurative language is so full of sugges- 
tion, and so pertinent, at first sight, to the cases to which it 
is applied, that it readily passes for the profoundest discovery 
of genius, and leaves nothing further to be desired. It is to 
these ‘‘masking’’ metaphors that the plausibility of many 
current explanations of lifeisdue. The associations of words, 
the captivating charm of loose analogies and alluring tropes 
frequently take the place of a direct study of facts in their 
isolation. 

It would form matter for a separate treatise, and be an in- 
teresting problem as well, to compute how great a part meta- 
phor has played in influencing human judgment. Carlyle’s: 
argument against representative government was a contemptu- 
ous simile. No captain could ever hope to bring ship to port 
who found it necessary to call the crew together for consulta- 
tion every time he wished to change his course. It isnot often 
that metaphor, which always limps, has such a halting gait as 
this one; its defects are not worth pointing out. The parable 
of the man who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and 
fell among robbers who stripped him of his goods, wounded 
him and left him for dead, if exegeted asa type of fallen man, 
as it was by some theologians, would lead to a reconstruc- 
tion of man’s state after the Fall quite out of keeping with 
the nature of the case. Metaphor is a necessary adjunct to 
human expression, and perfectly legitimate for purposes of 
illustration. Itis only when metaphors are adduced as proofs 
or are mistaken for analysis of objects that they fall under 
criticism. 

The foregoing paragraphs indicate the independent force 
of words; the liability to deception in their use ; the danger 
of mistaking what is identical or distinct in word only for an 
identity or distinction to be found in nature; and the tempta- 
tion to seek solutions in metaphors, analogies, and compari- 
sons whenever direct analysis fails. It is in this latter respect 
especially that we manage to hide our ignorance successfully 
even from ourselves, and to shirk the difficulties of direct in- 
quiry. 
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After this preliminary survey of the deceit of language, it 
may not be without interest to inquire into the more refined 
‘‘ verbal force’’ of current evolutionary explanations, and to 
attempt in some measure to disassociate their subjective and 
verbal influence from their objective and real value. On the 
result will depend the pertinence of the opening statement that 
language has an independent strength and force of its own 
which must be duly taken into account before we may form a 
just and critical estimate of the worth and value of the ideas 
conveyed byit. The nature of the criticism which follows will 
afford sufficient apology for this lengthy introduction. 

The classic phrase of evolution, which calls for detailed 
consideration before all others, is natural selection. Although 
in no sense a first principle of human thought, but only the terse 
expression of a highly suggestive theory, it has heartened re- 
search and stimulated conjecture to such an extent that it may 
well be doubted if any phrase in the repertory comes even near 
to disputing its primacy as the parent-proposition of modern 
speculation. Originally the embodiment of a definite biologi- 
cal conception, it has been made a fertile source of ideas in 
other fields as well, such as anthropology, sociology, ethics 
and religion, until it may be said to precontain in germ almost 
all the evolutionary explanations now current. 

Natural selection among varieties of offspring owes its 
origin as a phrase, if not as an idea, to Charles Darwin, 
who sawin it the explanation of the origin of species, and 
the distinctive factor in organic evolution. Impressed by the 
fact that more individuals are produced than can possibly sur- 
vive, Darwin set about to discover the reason of this limited 
survival. He found it, to his own satisfaction at least, in an 
ever-varying modification of offspring which slowly brought 
about a corresponding increase in adaptation to environing 
conditions. 

The tendency to increase in numbers beyond the bare means 
of living brought with it a keen competition, or struggle for 
existence, in which the growing advantages of modified struct- 
ure, of better adapted organs, and of transmitted parental 
variations, increased the resisting capacity of a few beyond 
that of their less favorably equipped fellow strugglers, told 
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decidedly in favor of the fittest, and resulted in a killing-off 
of the unfit in consequence. Nature thus appeared to ‘‘select 
avariation’’ more and more in accord with environment and, 
consequently, more conducive to survival. 

It was soon felt, however, that natural selection as thus 
understood by Mr. Darwin was a theory to account for the 
origin of adaptive structures rather than of species. ‘To ac- 
count for the rise of new species, cross breeding had to be pre- 
vented and sexual isolation secured by the gradual limitation 
of the reproductive process to individuals of a kind ; other- 
wise the theory would work backward or forward equally well. 
Accordingly Catchpool and Romanes added the new factor 
of ‘‘physiological selection,’’ or cross-sterility, to offset the 
possibility of reversion to parental types. The number of 
transmitted variations slowly increased, and as time wore on, 
became cross-sterile, or communicable only to individuals of 
like structural formation. The fixity of species thus came to 
be looked upon as a mere integration of inherited peculiarities 
no longer cross-fertile. 

Many other factors have since been introduced, notably by 
Mr. Spencer, to fill out the inadequacy of the Darwinian view, 
and to enable it to cover a multitude of facts that show reluct- 
ance to fall within the range of its explanation. But they 
need not detain us here, the brief historical sketch which we 
have drawn sufficing amply for our present purpose. The 
underlying principle is the same in all the amendments as in 
the original motion, namely—the mechanical working of a 
necessary law of addition and subtraction which heaps up 
cosmic dust into molecules, groups the latter into bodies, 
kindles within these the spark of life, integrates variations 
into species, makes over feeling into mind and sympathetic 
choices into morality, dignifies evil as merely the arrested 
development of the good, and exhibits religion as the fossil- 
ized remains of prehistoric superstition. Let us see what 
a great share language has, and especially metaphor, in making 
this necessitarian philosophy acceptable.' 

1 The principle of evolution, understood in a spirituxlistic sense (Wallace and 
Mivart) must be carefully distinguished from the mechanical theories of selection 
and integration. (Darwinand Spencer.) The latter only are here made the subject 


of criticism ; although decisive evidence is also lacking for the former, not to speak 
cf its intrinsic difficulties. 
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The metaphor which gives force to the ‘‘ selective hypothe- 
sis,’’ lies in the vivid recall to mind of choice by a living agent, 
or, more explicitly still, in the clear reference to the breeder 
whose foreseeing skill in producing newer and more excellent 
varieties of animals, is a matter almost of common knowledge. 
It is all very easy and convenient to personify the matters and 
forces of the universe as ‘‘nature,’’ and to transfer to the 
latter term, by means of the word ‘‘selection,’’ all the associa- 
tions which the production of superficial varieties within the 
same species, by means of human artifice, is sure to conjure 
up. Nature, in this wise, will be made to appear quite as ready 
to imitate art as art to imitate nature. Selective development 
will at once prove an able substitute for elective design, be- 
cause the references to rational foresight implied in the noun 
‘*selection,’’ and securely hidden by the adjective ‘‘ natural,”’ 
have power enough left, despite this verbal concealment, to 
recall to the mind the very design-idea which the phrase pro- 
fessedly aims at excluding. 

We might digress here long enough to call attention to the 
anthropomorphic character of the idea beneath this consecrated 
phrase of selection, consisting, as it surely does, in conceiving 
nature man-fashion ; and thus hoist by their own petard those 
who return the compliment in kind to the theist when he hap- 
pens to make use of such a phrase as the divine ‘‘ personality.”’ 
It will be sufficient, however, to remark in passing that if the 
selectionist had made his phrases ‘‘cross-sterile’’ as well as 
his ‘‘ species,’’ he would not have mixed his metaphor so ingen- 
uously at the start, nor have so many ‘‘hybrid’’ conclusions 
at the close of his explanations. 

Lest this be thought a quarrel of words, or an idle return 
to scholastic refinements in reasoning, or an ill-beseeming esti- 
mate, two quotations will prove reassuring. ‘‘ Selection, as 
we know it,’’ saysthe Duke of Argyle, ‘‘cannot make things.” 
‘‘Tt can only choose among materials already made and open 
to the exercise of choice. Therefore, selection, whether by 
man or by what men are pleased to call nature, can never ac- 
count for the origin of anything.’’ Hence Agassiz once said : 
‘‘The phenomena of organic life have all the wealth and intri- 
cacy of the highest mental manifestations and none of the sim- 
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plicity of purely mechanical laws. Natural selection is so 
vague and metaphorical in its implications, so elastic that 
there is nothing in heaven or on earth that by a little ingenuity 
may not be brought under this pretended explanation. The 
explanation is simple: it was because of the captivating charm 
of a loose analogy.’’’ 

‘‘Tt is, indeed, one of the unhappy qualities of all the prop- 
ositions of. the selective hypothesis,’’ says Professor Shaler, 
‘‘that they have an appearance of certainty which leads the 
novice to feel that they hardly need verification.’’ 

‘+o all those who appreciate the real value of the Darwin- 
ian method of approaching organic problems this false cer- 
tainty which comes with the statement of his views is a matter 
of regret, for the reason that it endangers their eventual place 
in the science which they are so well fitted to help. The rea- 
son for this peculiar position of the hypothesis is to be found 
in the singularly question-begging quality of the phrases which 
are necessarily employed in the statement of the proposition. 
The word ‘‘selection’’ implies an absolute choice, and the 
term ‘‘natural’’ apparently adds a quality of certainty to the 
action. We have to remember that the influences which make 
for or against the life of individuals and species are very nu- 
merous and complicated in their interactions. Occasionally 
the life of a species is terminated in some sudden and catas- 
trophic manner. But commonly it passes slowly and as a 
consequence of a great array of actions. Further, we have 
to remember that in no immediate sense can there be any strug- 
gle for existence or survival of the fittest between two or more 
species ; all such relations are between individuals. That 
these individuals happen to group themselves in an order of 
classification in our minds, in no important way affects the 
processes of their life and death. The interaction is between 
units.”’ ? 

The misleading character of the phraseology needs no fur- 
ther comment. The verbal force of the selective hypothesis 
confessedly due to the ‘‘ question-begging quality of the phrases 


* The Individual, p. 44. 1901. Italics ours, 
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necessarily employed in the statement of the proposition”’ 
produces a conviction stronger than the ideas would warrant. 
With a highly realistic terminology it is more commonly the 
rule than the exception to invest the abstractions of type and 
species with the dignity and prerogatives of real things, and 
to misapply the physical interactions that exist only for indi- 
viduals to the mental units of classification which are wholly 
incapable of receiving them. And if, as is conceded, the 
struggle for existence or survival of the fittest be a purely 
individual affair, why not discuss the problem directly in 
terms of the individual, instead of complicating it by a set 
of phrases that belong to the universals of thought? The 
truth of the matter is that the selective hypothesis works de- 
cidedly ill without the favorite terminology which is its brawn 
and sinew. To realize this fully, we have only to write out 
the propositions of natural selection in terms of less associa- 
tive strength, by excluding the language of mental classifica- 
tion, or by suppressing its realistic bias, and diligently note 
the result which follows on this exclusion, or suppression. 
First of all, such phrases as ‘‘the transformation of species,”’ 
and ‘‘struggle between species ’’ must be disregarded ; for the 
species is plainly of a logical nature, is really nothing apart 
from individuals—any more than is the square or échelon 
formed by a troup of soldiery while maneuvring a detacha- 
ble entity—and so cannot be said, save in looseness of speech, 
to be transformed physically. We must likewise disallow such 
language as ‘‘ struggle between ideals’’ and ‘‘conflict of 
choices,’’ for these are but personified abstractions ; individ- 
uals struggle, not ideals. Next inorder we must employ more 
warily the term ‘‘type,’’ which is a logical entity that has 
migrated, like the term ‘‘species’’ of the evolutionist, from 
the region of mind to that of nature, despite the barriers that 
prevent thoughts from becoming things. It is an easy matter 
‘to select a type’’ by simplifying reality down to certain 
common rudiments, to call this type, nonchalantly, a real 
original, and then to make it go through a set of modifications 
and changes after the manner of a thing. Similarly we 
should not be so ready with the phrase ‘‘ primates, and their 
affinity ’’ unless we bear in mind the while that what are low- 
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est on our mental scale of classification are not necessarily on 
this account to be considered climbing realities evolving into 
the beings which we happen to group higher. 

Once these verbal factors are stricken out, or taken for 
what they are worth, namely question-begging epithets, the 
objective problem of the origin of things is cleared of the 
deceitful implications of language, and we are at once prepared 
to study it by a direct examination and analysis of the resem- 
biing and differing individuals which go to make up what we 
call nature ; and which, for matter of logical convenience, we 
may arrange into species, groups, types, series, or scales, pro- 
vided we do not forget meanwhile that these latter are mental 
elements to be kept apart from, and not physical factors to be 
introduced into, the discussion of the problem of life’s origin 
and development. 

The arguments for evolution and selective development may 
then be dispassionately reviewed and their full measure taken. 
The invisible ether—that mysterious field in which physical 
phenomena take place—which Huxley considered as possibly 
the undifferentiated condition and source of all phenomena, 
and consequently as an empirical restatement of Aristotle’s 
‘‘prime matter ;”’ the facts of the conservation of energy and 
of the mutual convertibility of ‘‘forces”’ into terms of quan- 
titative equivalence ; the defective analogies between proto- 
plasm and water ; the story of the rocks, or geology, and the 
fossilized remains of the mould and marl of extinct life; the 
geographical distribution of fauna and flora ; the similarity 
of organisms in the formation of analogous and homologous 
parts disclosed by biology, and the no less curious compara- 
tive list of cerebral structure and weight in different animals ; 
the striking fact in embryology that the higher animals pass 
through temporary stages in their growth not unlike in many 
respects the permanent conditions at which the lower animals 
stop; and finally, as if to make assurance doubly sure, we 
may ponder at length the general resemblances that exist be- 
tween the three great series of development, the geologic, 
organic, and embryonic, without, however, failing to take into 
due account the insurmountable barriers that divide all three. 

The sum total of objective fact to reward all this inquiry 
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into the relationship and parentage of things is the supreme 
recognition that, in tracing the growth of organic forms along 
lines of descent, there is met with an ever-increasing variety, 
complexity, heterogeneity, and an ever-growing richness and 
fulness of adaptation to higher and still higher life ; so that 
the widespread varieties of individuals will readily fall into 
newer and still newer groups and be classified more especially 
in our thought. , 

There is nothing in the objective study of the proofs of 
evolution, or of selection, to establish the original identity of 
all these resembling individuals of nature in some one parent 
form, or to prove the thesis of the physical continuity of their 
descent. The uncolored facts are more suggestive of a vast 
network than of a simple ladder. It is still an open question 
that the peculiarities of plants, of animals, and of instincts 
may be the results of an original endowment by a producing 
and electing Designer, quite as well as mere matters of subse- 
quent acquisition by the slow and gradual accumulation of 
numerous slight yet profitable variations due to selective de- 
velopment. Evolution in any sense, involves as much in the 
cause as is evolved in the effect, under pain of making some- 
thing come from nothing. Yet it is confidently claimed that 
evolution isa fact, the only elements of conjecture in it being 
the details of its reconstruction. 

It surely cannot be scientific heresy to hark back to Agassiz 
and to join with him in saying that the continuity between 
the various similars of nature is intellectual only, and neither 
causal nor physical ; that the productive cause of all varied 
what would otherwise have been a creation of universal mo- 
notony by increasing the original content of some individuals 
and by limiting the developing capacity of others. It is no 
escape to claim that such a view is supernatural and miracu- 
lous, the admission of a God external to nature, who interferes 
with its workings whenever it may chance to suit his caprice. 
To repose the constancy of nature not in things, but in the 
infinite source of them, is neither supernatural, nor miracu- 
lous ; for things are not by any stretch of reason self-explain- 
ing, and the only worthy conception of the Deity is that of a 
being immanent in, while yet not identical with, His created 
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manifestations. The miraculous and the supernatural—to use 
the latter in the objectionable sense of ‘‘the superstitious,”’ 
which it has nowadays—would rather be in the assumption 
that selection can originate anything, even the power or apti- 
tude to select. 

The inability of the selective hypothesis, or general evolu- 
tionary hypothesis for that matter, when relieved of its per- 
suasive terminology, to turn out its conclusions with machine- 
like regularity, is plain to be seen. The purely subjective 
and verbal elements of ‘‘ species’’ and ‘‘type’’-do not work 
their accustomed wonders of explanation, once we refuse to 
dress them up in the language of the physical and the real, 
and to speak of ‘‘species’’ or ‘‘type’’ as though either were 
in very truth an original something abiding throughout and 
beneath all change, and slowly evolving from the lower into 
the higher. A certain ‘‘all-alikeness’’ of individuals when 
labelled as the original type changes by the magic of the 
phrasing from an abstraction to a thing; and an equally cer- 
tain ‘‘unalikeness’’ of individuals is easily construed into 
numerous variations from this physically embodied abstrac- 
tion. The real plurality of the individuals sinks from view 
in the verbal unity of the ‘‘ type”’ only to reappear in the fig- 
ures of speech implied in the nouns ‘‘modification,’’ and ‘‘trans- 
formation,’’ so impressive is the art of calling up a picture by 
these physical epithets. Yet when we exercise sufficient in- 
sight to discern between what is subjective in thought and 
language from what is objective in fact and knowledge, we 
find the road to most selective explanations not worth the 
travelling, if indeed not actually barred. When this com- 
pound of logic and fact is resolved into its components, we are 
enabled to appreciate the facts, without the veil of specula- 
tion that has been thrown over them. 

For the sake of illustrating this point still further by con- 
trast, let us restore the phraseology in common vogue in order 
to see how amazingly easy it is to make natural selection uni- 
versally operative and efficient as an explanation by intermin- 
gling the elements of thought and language with the elements 
of things. 


After grouping mentally, according to their respective 
8cu 
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structural, functional, or qualitative contents, the numerous 
individuals which nature exhibits on no level plain, but on a 
rising series bewildering in its variation ; and after emphasiz- 
ing the fact that throughout this whole series there is an ap- 
proach of group to group so close as almost to leave no room 
for doubting that they bear the mutual relations of parent and 
child, we reduce the groups still further to certain common 
points of resemblance, which we immediately call ‘‘ element- 
ary’’ and ‘‘ primary,’’ as if the universe were to crumple back 
into these as its original antecedents by the mere magic of the 
naming. What survives this process of mental reduction and 
simplication, is of course, the entire sum of individual differ- 
ences and peculiarities. These we proceed to dissociate and to 
parade off as consequents, appealing to time—which generally 
sets things right again that have gone awry—to make them 
emerge in due season from their appointed antecedents. 
Having thus conveniently halved all reality into a nucleus 
of points of resemblance and a nucleus of points of difference, 
we calmly overlook the fact that the results reached are but 
two abstract summaries, or aspects of reality, and proceed to 
posit the first half as the primitive state of matter, which 
**contains the promise and potency of all terrestrial life,’’ and 
which may be ‘‘integrated into anything desired by means of 
a judicious juxtaposition of the requisites.’’' We then drop 





1 «Inthe present state of our knowledge, or, as we had better say, ignorance of 
the conditions in which the passage from the inorganic to the organic was effected 
any apparently reasonable conjecture is warranted,’’ says Professor Shaler (The 
Individual, p. 19, note). ‘‘I therefore venture the following suggestions : It is evi- 
dent that the primal organism must have been formed in water, for there alone could 
such an association of materials as compose a single organic body have occurred or 
been perpetuated. It is very difficult to conceive how, ina primitive, lifeless sea, 
or in lakes and rivers, destitute of such organic matter, any water could have been 
found containing mineral matter in a sufficiently concentrated state to admit of the 
chemical processes necessary to the beginning of an organic structure. The only 
position where we can well conceive such a state of affairs to exist is in the cooling 
waters of a hot spring coming, perhaps, from lavas, or ina brook formed therefrom, 
where the fluid might be saturated with the substances derived from the rocks, 
which, owing to the cooling, would tend to be deposited. This hypothesis, be it 
understood, by no means explains the way in which these dissolved materials took 
on their organic form ; it only provides for the gathering together of tbe elements 
necessary for the organization ; ina word, it helps us only a little way toward the 
critical point where the essentially lifeless becomes truly alive.’-——T ais attempt to 
write out a recipe for the making of life out of non-living elements snows the length 
which selectionists will go in stretching the very slim analogy between protoplasm 
and water. The vital process is quite other than the chemical which accompanies it. 
Yet to the necessitarian thinker, al! that is needed is a redistri>ution of the elements 
in such a way a3 to dispose them for life. The inorganic properly disposed will 
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all distinction between the simplified elements of thought and 
the complicated elements of reality, boldly adopt the language 
of realism, and speak of the resemblances as ‘‘abiding,”’ ‘“ per- 
sistent,’’ ‘‘primary,’’ ‘‘indestructible,’’ ‘‘ homogeneous,”’ 
basic beginnings ; and contrast the differences as ‘‘ varying,”’ 
‘‘transitory,’’ ‘‘ secondary,’ ‘‘accumulating,”’ ‘‘ diverging,”’ 
and ‘‘reverting,’’ forms of early reality ; they are the myriad 
changes undergone by our hypostasized type during the course 
of its unfolding, and so are said to abide throughout and under 
all the modifications that grow upon it. 

Nothing further now remains but to formulate the ‘‘ law 
of persistence’’ to characterize this abiding substratum of 
things, and the ‘‘law of progress of the whole”’ to cover the 
variations. A dual physical law is thus invented to govern 
the hybrid entity that has resulted from crossing abstractions 
with things. Not that there is no such thing as progress or 
variation. The law of variation and of progress, so far as it 
is a statement of facts biologically or otherwise observed, is 
scientific; but when made a law of universal change of one 
thing, or species, into another, is speculation pure and simple ; 
for it expresses no fact of observation, but is only the exten- 
sion of the analogy of cellular life to the whole domain vf 
nature, or an attempt to see in the artificial and limited varie- 
ties produced by the breeder a clue to the origin of species, 
or of universal life.’ Not the law, but the extent of its appli- 
sation is questioned. If we may be pardoned the use of a 
forensic simile, itis hard to see how an embryological law can 
be made to exercise a retroactive effect on all phenomena. 

It is to the suggestiveness of these stretched analogies that 





strike its own spark of life obligingly. Where the exigency is urgent the aflirma- 
tion is easy. ‘* I cross this barrier,’’ says Huxley, ‘‘ by an intellectual necessity.” 
Very true. But the “intellectual necessity ’’ is that of an hypothesis—Evolution— 
and itis certainly a most convenient mode of reasoning to appeal to an hypothesis 
to explain a difficulty when it is the hypothesis itself that is in question. ‘‘ The 
point where the essentially lifeless becomes truly alive,’’ looks very much like the 
realization of something out of nothing, and has no meaning for intelligence, what- 
ever it may have for imagination. 


_ **T adopt Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, therefore, subject to the production of proof 
that physiological species may be produced by selective breeding.’’ Mr. Huxley in 
‘* Evidences as to Man’s Place in Nature,” p 108. Ed. 1863—A1l attempts to cross- 
breed physiological species have met with punitive sterility. This fatlure, however, 
is not taken for disproof, the assumption being that what does not occur now is no 
invalidation of what might have occurred in the past. 
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the search for ‘‘ missing links,’’ ‘‘ transitional forms,’’ ‘ ex- 
tinct intermediary species,’’ and ‘‘ bridges”? is due; while 
one’s inability to find them is somewhat relieved by the hypo- 
thetic source of comfort that, their office being merely to effect 
a transit, they accomplished their vocation with true self-sac- 
rifice and must, in the nature*of the case, have perished. 
If, therefore, we chance to discover resemblances to lower 
grades of life where they should not occur according to rule, 
we label them picturesquely as ‘‘atavism,’’ ‘‘ reversion to 
primitive types,’’ ‘‘interfused species,’’ ‘‘ retrograde move- 
ments,’’ and the difficulties are forever solved in an array of 
words. The physica! character of the terminology hides the 
hy postasised class-terms and deceives us into thinking that we 
are sounding the deepermost; depths of the knowable, and 
penetrating reality to the very marrow. 

If, however, our confidence in the physical continuity and 
descent of things should waver, we are told to draw a vertical 
line down through the resemblances, and a horizontal line 
across the differences ; or to imagine the resemblances as the 
trunk of a tree, and the differencesfas its branches projecting 
in all directions—a pair of question-begging metaphors that 
give the imagination something to play with while the intellect 
goes to sleep. Or, we are told to regard evolution not as 
steady, but as cyclic, wave succeeding wave of greater length 
and progressing ever further, not unlike the ever- widening 
rosette which a stone cast into the bosom of a pool sends con- 
tinually shorewards. 

But it may well be questioned if an appeal to lines, trees, 
and tides is strictly in order. ‘Thesefreferences are admirable 
expedients for keeping the case from coming up before the 
intellect for adjudication. And one may still doubt sorely 
whether the imagination—to pit simile against simile—be the 
proper tribunal to which to appeal finally, or even to try the 
case as the court of the first instance. 

From all this it will be seen how conveniently many facts 
are made to mortise with the theory of natural selection by an 
indiscriminate use of the terms ‘‘species,’’? ‘‘type,’’ and 
‘‘original.”’ Nature selects a variation and exterminates 
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those who remain too close to the original mould. Use and 
disuse of organs ; action of environment and reaction of the 
environed ; integration and variation serve to break this orig- 
inal mould into copies without number. Sympathy with one’s 
fellows gradually redistributes the social groups into those 
who act from self-interest and those who place the interest of 
others before their own. Morality is thus made to appear as 
altruism and sin as selfishness. The variants introduced into 
the original nature-worship have gradually brought about the 
purer cult of worshipping nature in ourselves, or in the heroes 
of the race, as in the new gospel according to Goethe and 
Carlyle. Yet this idyllic philosophy of nature fails of its 
wonted charm, when we remember that all this selection is a 
vast deal more human than natural, mistaking the order of 
man’s knowing, for the order of the world’s being, the acci- 
dents of human thinking for the causal interplay of things. 

It is a trite canon of logic that ‘‘the greater the content 
of an idea, or sum of notes which it comprises, the less is its 
extent, or number of objects to which it may be applied ;”’ 
and vice versa.! But somehow in the minds of selectionists as 
well as in the books of materialists, the purely logical signifi- 
cance of this canon gets converted into a principle, source, 
and ground of reality, so that their paraphrase of it is: ‘‘ The 
less the content of an idea, the earlier the appearance in real- 
ity of the thing or things represented byit.’’ This is a return 
to neoplatonic modes of thought and to the cardinal tenet 
that ‘‘the greater the universality of an idea, the more funda- 
mental the reality.’’ The old ladder of theophanies with the 
created logos for its topmost run:r, which was the world-view 
of Plotinus, Jamblichus and Proclus, no longer reaches down 
from God, but rises only from protoplasm to man. The length 





'There is more in the idea of ‘‘ white’’ than in the idea of ‘‘ color;’’ in the 
idea of ‘‘color’’ than in the idea of ‘‘ quality; ’’ in the idea of ‘‘ philosopher’’ than 
in the idea of ‘‘man.’’ The representative capacity of our ideas approaches the 
zero of content, and, in doing so, acquires an infinite extent. This mental unity 
which things undergo in thought, and which is the basis of system-building, is very 
able to be mistaken for a separate reality, ‘‘ a one-and-the-same-thing-existing-in- 
ail.’’ 
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has been shortened, the base shifted, and the direction changed, 
but the construction is the same. Neoplatonism is again jus- 
tified of her children. 

To appreciate this allusion to the history of philosophy 
one has but to weigh well the efforts to derive morality out of 
natural selection. The barbarous instinct of self-preservation 
which ruthlessly dominated the individual in his prehistoric 
struggle for life soon became softened by an impulse of fellow 
feeling—‘‘ co-operative sympathy ’”’ it is called—for the mem- 
bers of the same tribe, when the first tribal or social groups 
began to form. There thus arose a conflict between the incli- 
nations of the individual and the demands of the social nature 
which he had newly put on. The distinction between self and 
others grew gradually dimmer by repeated acts of self-sacrifice 
hardened into habits, and conscience emerged as the assertive 
‘voice of the tribal self.’’ Morality is thus purely social, 
the integration of tribal variations naturally selected in pref- 
erence to individual isolation. Christianity is but the reasser- 
tion of the tribal instinct as a doctrine of universal brother- 
hood. 

But it is a ‘‘longcry’’ from sympathy to morality.’ Right 
is not always a matter of sympathetic inclination and some of 
our most persistent impulses are not right. Sympathy would 
have brought about the extermination rather than the survival 
of the sympathetic, and, so far from accounting for morality 
as it now exists, is not even a good guess at a possible origin. 
Sympathy, no doubt, isa fundamental quality of human nature. 
It is the result of original endowment rather than of acciden- 
tal acquisition, or the growth of circumstance. The mistake 
is insingling out this one instinct of human nature for primacy 
and priority over all the others. 

To separate in thought several qualities, that must have 
been, originally as now, together in fact ; to drivel down man’s 
original content to one of these, such as sympathy ; and to 
reconstruct real man on a basis of these half-personified ab- 
stractions, making him successively a struggler for bare exist- 





'Cfr. ‘‘ Natural Selection in Ethics,’’ by Professor David Irons. The Philo- 
sophical Review, Vol. X, No. 3, May, 1901. 
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ence, a member of a tribe, a moral agent, and an ignorant wor- 
shipper of stocks and stones, is dialectics and not history. The 
intellective, social, religious and moral instincts of man can- 
not be made to explain one another as mutually derived varia- 
tions, by simply redistributing them in an order of associated 
ideas. Whatever evolution there may have been was physical 
and notlogical. Noterminology, however heightened in color 
by references to history, or by question-begging epithets, can 
successfully disguise this fact. For this reason the philoso- 
phy on which selective explanations repose does not seem to be 
of the kind that is fitted tosurvive. Neoplatonism has shown 
it, for Neoplatonism has perished. 

But, to conclude; it would be only setting up a ninepin 
for the sake of knocking it down again, to say that this criti- 
cism flies in the face of science, and would result, if adopted, 
in a poking over of antiquated rubbish as the Christian world- 
view has been termed. It does not touch science or belittle 
facts, or dishearten research even so much as by a pin’s point. 
The saying is as old as Aristotle that men are troubled not by 
facts, but by opinions about facts. We should be masters of 
our learning and not its servants, and we may not hope to be 
like Virgil who never revised his tale of Troy. There is a 
fallacy in the possible retort that the naturalist knows what 
he is talking about better than the critic with his feet on the 
fender. But it is not the comparative knowledge of facts 
that is in question, only the value of the explanation of these 
facts, and this is matter of philosophy and logic, not of science, 
in which one may exercise the faculty of legitimate criticism 
without ceasing to be reverent toward the sum of present 
knowledge. The distrust is not of facts, but of the method 
of reconstructing their inter-relations. 

The question is whether the force of evolutionary and selec- 
tive explanations is mainly due to the unwarranted transla- 
tion of mental class-terms into the language of physics ; 
whether these explanations can endure a severe process of 
excision and retrenchment such as has been indicated ; whether 
the continuity of things be intellectual, rather than causal 
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and physical; whether, in fine, ‘‘the gentlemen of intellect’? 


“ Yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star 

Beyond the utmost bounds of human thought,” 
may cast their mental lot with a world-view that is dialectical, 
mechanical, and verbal, in which the mental laws of associa- 
tion and dissociation are the sole agency that builds up the 
realities of the universe from nebulous mist and star-dust into 
the thoughts of thinking man. 

EpmuNnD T. SHANAHAN. 











CATHOLICISM IN THE MIDDLE AGES.! 


What do we understand by Civilization? It is usually 
taken to mean the refinement of man in his social capacity. 
Whatever uplifts, cleanses, purifies, inspires man as a member 
of the common human family, is held by all men to be civil- 
izing. Theword, if not the idea, comes to us from the master- 
ful Roman people. They believed that their civilitas or civili- 
zation, the sum total and the spirit of social progress attained 
in their city, by their laws and language, their religion and 
philosophy of life, was unsurpassed, was the last and highest 
effort of mankind. 

In this they erred ; and we need no better proof than the 
remnants of their life that have come down to us in one way 
or another. But they erred in noble company, for before them 
the Egyptian, the Assyrian, and the Persian, had shared the 
same conviction, as they have left the same historical proofs of 
their self-illusion in many a great monument, many a proud 
inscription. Even the Greek, whose civilization is so inti- 
mately related to that of the Romans, and through them to us, 
was unable to protect and propagate directly the spirit and the 
institutions of his own admirable refinement. In all purely 
human work there is a response of death, a certain futility 
and emptiness, as a reminder by Nature of man’s transitory 
character and functions. 

Nevertheless, while the forms, the outer dress, as it were, 
of civilization, change from one epoch of time to another, there 
is forever common to all mankind an irrepresstble trend, like 
a rising flame or a flowing current, that impels us to create 
and share common interests and common enjoyments, that calls 
forth common efforts for causes that are common and therefore 
higher than any or all of us. In the common gains or attain- 
ments we bring to the front the best and noblest that is in 





ze }Lecture on ‘‘ The Catholic Church the Mother of our Modern Civilization,” 
delivered at San Francisco, September 11, 1901, under the auspices of the Catholic 
Truth Society of that city. 
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each one of us, and in the common struggle we learn to admire 
and love the natural forces, gifts, opportunities and institu- 
tions which have been the means of creating what each race, or 
people, or epoch, calls its civilization. So the flag of one’s 
fatherland arouses the holiest of natural passions, for it com- 
presses into one cry, as it were, the whole life of a great and 
ancient people through many stirring centuries. So the tat- 
tered colors of the regiment whip the blood of the soldier into 
a rapid flow, for they recall the vastness and complexity of the 
common efforts that culminated in the victories whose inscribed 
names are soaked with the blood of the bravest and best. 

Yes! Civilization is itself a great strife, and he alone com- 
prehends it well who looks on it from the view-point of con- 
flict. Not one genuine gain of civilization but counts its mar- 
tyrs; not one step upward in the history of mankind but is 
taken amid the protests and opposition of those whose indi- 
vidual or particular interests are assailed, orseem tobe. Man- 
kind itself, even collectively, is not exempt from the blunders 
and follies, the errors and weaknesses of the individual. <A 
Socrates can sacrifice to Esculapius, and a Montezuma can pre- 
side over hecatombs of human victims. It is precisely this 
atmosphere and character of conflict that lend to the period we 
are about to deal with its greatest charm. 


I. 


In the history of mankind, there is no more instructive, no 
more crucial time than what we call the Middle Ages. Then 
the ancient civilization of Europe was overrun by the barbar- 
ism of the North and the East, and owed its preservation and 
resurrection, not to its own power and fascination, not to the 
pity or needs of rude and fierce conquerors, but to the influence 
and authority of the Catholic Church. Roughly speaking, 
we may say that the Middle Ages are that period of one thou- 
sand years that opens with the overthrow of the imperial power 
of Rome in central and southern Europe about the year A. D. 
500, and closes with the discovery of America and the inven- 
tion of printing, just before the year1500. In that time, there 
is, in greater or lesser degree, one form of government, th 
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feudal system, based on permanent warfare, upheld by the 
monopoly of the land, and the weakness of the central author- . 
ity in every state. One race, the Teutonic, imposes its will on 
all the fair lands that were once the provinces of Rome— 
Spain, Gaul, Britain, Helvetia, the Rhineland, Italy herself. 
Throughout Europe the warrior rules, and the public life is 
marked by all the virtues and vices of the camp or burg. With 
few exceptions, the civil power is held by an aristocracy, more 
or less open from below, more or less restrained by king or 
emperor, but always violent and proud. The habits and man- 
ners of daily life are yet largely those of the forest and the 
marsh and the sea whence the invaders came. It was many a 
long day before the English thane forgot that he was the son 
of Low Dutch pirates, or the Norman earl ceased to feel him- 
self the descendant of men who had made a dozen kings to 
quake and emperors to do them homage. The Hidalgos of 
Spain, the Ritters of Germany, are long conscious that they 
hold their places by reason of the old Gothic and Suevic or 
Alamannic conquests. At the basis of this society, there is 
always the antithesis of might and right, the strong and the 
weak, the brutal and ignorant against the refined and educated, 
the selfish and individual greed or need against the purposes 
and utilities of progressive society. When we look out over 
these ten centuries of human history, they come before us like 
the meeting of the turbulent sea with the waters of some 
majestic river, the Ganges or the Mississippi. On one side is 
the contribution of an orderly and regulated force, on the 
other the lawless impact of an elemental strength. The result 
is eddies and currents, islands and bars, reefs and shoals. A 
new and strange life develops along this margin of conflict 
between order and anarchy. All is shifting and changing, 
and yet, beneath all the new phenomena goes on forever the 
original struggle between the river that personifies civilization 
and the sea that personifies the utter absence of the same. So 
it was in. the civil and secular world of the Middle Ages. Oh, 
indeed ! there were periods of advancement, stretches of sun- 
shine in a gloomy and troubled climate, individuals and insti- 
tutions of exceptional goodness. If the underlying barbarism 
of the civil life had its vices, it had also its virtues that both 
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pagan and Christian have agreed in praising. It had overrun 
Europe like a flood, but it brought with it a rich alluvial 
deposit of courage and ambition, the elasticity and ardor of 
youth, fresh and untainted hearts, an eagerness to know and 
to do, an astounding energy that was painful to the sybaritic 
society that suffered the domination of this barbarism. 

For an event of so great magnitude, it is wonderful how 
little we know of the circumstances of the fall of the Roman 
authority in the West. The civilization that up to the end 
was heir to all the art and philosophy of Greece, all the power 
and majesty of Rome, suffered shipwreck almost without a 
historian. Odds and ends of annals and chronicles, stray 
remarks apropos of other things—these are all that are left to 
us of those memorable decades of the fifth century, when 
Rome saw her gates desecrated by one barbarian horde after 
another. Yet enough remains to show that it was the Catholic 
Church which stood between her and utter extirpation, so great 
was the contempt and hatred of Goth and Vandal and Hun for 
the city that had been long the oppressor of the nations. Here 
a bishop turns away the wondering hordes from his town, there 
another encourages to vigorous resistance that is successful ; 
here a holy virgin saves Paris from destruction, there an Italian 
bishop brings home a long procession of captives. Every- 
where in this dark century that saw the old classic life enter 
on its decline, the Catholic bishop appears as the defender of 
the municipality and the people against every oppression. He 
alone possesses a moral authority equally great with Roman 
and barbarian. Alone he is trusted by both powers, for he is 
the only social force left that is really unaffected by the 
. collapse of the old world and the arrival of a newone. The 
bishop is the ambassador of emperor and people, as on that 
dread day in the middle of the century, when Leo the Great 
went out to Attila on his way to Rome, and persuaded the 
great Hun to turn back with his half million savages and spare 
the Eternal City. As sorrow upon sorrow fell on the doomed 
cities and populations, the civil power gave way completely, 
and the ministers of religion were compelled to take up a work 
foreign to their calling, and save such wreckage as they might 
of the administration, art, and literature of their common 
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fatherland. They became the premiers of the barbarian kings, 
the codifiers of their laws, their factotums in all things, their 
intimate friends and counsellors. There is not a state in 
Europe, and all of them go back to this time, that does not 
recognize among its real founders, the Catholic bishop before 
whom the original conquerors bowed. ‘There is Clovis before 
Remigius, Theodoric before Epiphanius and Cassiodorius, the 
Burgundian king before Avitus, and so many others that it is 
needless to detail their names ordeeds. I recall the facts only 
to show that the very bases of our Christian society, the very 
foundations of medieval Christendom, were laid by along line 
of brave and proplietic bishops and priests, who saw at once 
in the barbarian conquerors future children of the Church and 
apostles of Christianity. On the very threshold, therefore, of 
the Middle Ages, the Catholic Church appears as the truest 
friend both of the old order that was going out, and the new 
one that was being ushered in amid the unspeakable horrors 
that always accompany the downfall of an ancient and highly- 
wrought civilization. 


Il. 


All civilization begins with the soil. What have been the 
relations of the Catholic Church to the soil throughout the | 
Middle Ages?) Everywhere man isachild of the soil. Myste- 
riously he issues from it. He lives on it and by it. He goes 
down one day to his appointed place in the mighty bosom 
of Mother Earth. No matter how complicated society may 
become, it is impossible that conditions should arise in which 
man can be otherwise than dependent upon the earth that God 
gave him for a sufficient and suitable sojourning place. Insti- 
tutions, laws, customs, and manners that sin against the God- 
given relations of man and the soil bear in them always 
the sure promise of death. Half, nay, nearly all, the great 
events of history are directly traceable to the struggles for the 
soil, whether from within or without the state. The plebeians 
and the patricians of Rome create immortal principles of pri- 
vate law by reason of this very conflict ; the Roman State itself 
goes on the rocks because it neglected good lessons learned 
inits infancy. The contests of war-like shepherds in China 
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precipitate masses of barbarian Goths and Huns and Vandals 
on the Roman Empire and dislocate the social fabric that the 
genius and fortune and experience of a thousand years had 
built up. For another thousand years of feudal life the land 
is the only source and sign of wealth. The Middle Ages, 
economically, are that period of Western history when a few 
reaped the products of the earth, when the many bore the 
burden of the sowing, but at the reaping went empty-handed 
away. 

The Catholic Church is too much the Mother Church of the 
poor and lowly and humble, too much the Spouse of the Car- 
penter’s Son, that Great Friend of all who labor and are heavy 
burdened, not to hear forever in her heart the tender yet puis- 
sant cry: ‘‘I have pity on the multitude.’’ The life of the 
soil is really in the labor that makes it bear fruit. Until man 
appeared the world was indeed a bright garden, but growing 
wild and untrimmed, all its powers sleeping as though under 
a spell within its bosom. This labor the Catholic Church has 
always sanctified and held up as a necessary and a blessed 
thing. Her Founder was accounted the son of a common labor- 
ing man, Himself a toiler at the bench. Her first missionaries 
were working men—fishermen, publicans, a physician, a tent- 
maker. She, first and alone, uplifted on her banner the sym- 
bols of labor and declared them worthy and holy. All her 
early documents bear the praise of labor. All her earliest leg- 
islation enforces labor asa duty forall. But, the duty of labor 
brings with it a corresponding right to the fruit and reward of 
labor, and here she came at once into contact with the existing 
conditions of society. 

I shall say nothing of the relations of the Church to the 
soil under the pagan Roman Empire. Those three centuries 
were not unlike the three decades of the Hidden Life of Jesus, 
an epoch of divine education for her public life. But as soonas 
she is free we find her concerned about the treatment of the 
workingman in the great ranches or villas of the Roman nobles. 
No more underground prisons; no more stamping with hot 
irons the face that has been cleansed in the baptism of Christ. 
No more compelling of girls to go on the obscene vaudeville 
stage of antiquity ; no more maiming or abusing of the slave. 
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She opens vast refuges in every city for the poor and home- 
less driven off their estates by the growing monopoly in land. 
Every church door is a distributing place for the bread of the 
ensuing week. One quarter of the funds of every church goes 
to the relief of the poor. Before the Empire fell one of her 
priests arose and wrote an immortal page that stands forever 
to show that it was the abuse of taxation that brought it low 
and not the right hand ofthe barbarian, which in more humane 
days she had always beaten down. Economically, the old 

toman Empire was always pagan, even in the hands of Chris- 
tian men. Its principles and methods of administration never 
changed. It was an omnipotent, omniscient bureaucracy that 
learned nothing and forgot nothing until one grim day the 
Cross went down before the Crescent on the dome of St. Sophia 
and the Leather Apron was hoisted above the waters of the 
Golden Horn. But in all those trying ages, every bishop’s 
house was a court of appeal for the overburdened peasant, and 
the despotic lord or cunning middleman was very likely to 
hear from Constantinople, or from the barbarian kings turned 
Christian, ina summary way. A bishop sat on the bench with 
the judges. He visited the prisons, his church had the right 
of asylum for poor debtors or oppressed men generally. He 
was recognized by the state as the natural-born spokesman of 
the people in city and country. He was the last link between 
the old Roman society and the new world arising on its ruins. 
In his person, for he was nearly always the ablest man in the 
city, were gathered all the best traditions of law and proce- 
dure, of traditions and good customs. Inthe wreckage of the 
state he had saved, as it were, the papers, the family records, 
the registers, and the like that in an hour of peace would 
enable order to be brought out of chaos by younger hands. 
Let any modern economist or lawyer read the letters of Greg- 
ory the Great and he will be astonished to see how this great 
Roman nobleman, who traced his ancestry back to the Caesars 
and who had been himself governor of Rome at the end of the 
sixth century, treats the relations of the peasant and the soil. 
Without interfering with the theories of the day that did not 
concern him he upholds in a long series of documents the just 
rights of his tenants on the four hundred farms that the Roman 
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Church then owned in Sicily. He chides his agents for rack- 
renting and orders the excess to be given back. He provides 
for an adjustment of losses between the Church and the tenants. 
He writes to the Emperor about false measurements and exac- 
tions. Were all the noble principles he promulgates to be put 
into modern English it would be seen that this ancient bishop 
of Rome had asserted thirteen hundred years ago, at the begin- 
ning of our modern world, the principles that are yet basic in 
any society of men that pretends to stand and work well, with- 
out convulsions or revolutions. Now, Gregory was only the 
head of the system ; he was not the inventor of those princi- 
ples. He recalls them to his Italian bishops as being the purest 
spirit of the gospel. If you want to know what they are you 
have only to read the magnificent encyclical of Leo XIII on 
the condition of the working men. In it these principles are 
clothed in language scarcely different from that of his ancient 
predecessor. 

These ancient bishops of the decadent Empire and the in- 
cipient states of Europe compelled the great land owners to 
build numerous little chapels on their estates. Thus arose 
around the homes of religion, the little villages of France and 
Italy and Germany. It is no mere chance that causes the 
Catholic Church spire in these lands to rise from ten thousand 
hamlets. The hamlets grew up beneath its beneficent shadow. 
In those little chapels were told to the noble and serf the truths 
of the gospel that gradually broke down the medieval servage. 
Before those little rural altars the gospel was first divided into 
sections as we read it to-day on Sundays. Then again yearly 
the bishops in synod taught the parish priests how to comment 
on it, how to apply it without fear or cringing. To-day it 
seems a small task to speak the truth before all, but one day, 
long ago, it required an enormous moral courage for the son of 
a peasant to stand up before the owner of the great warlike 
castle on yonder peak and bid him cease from vexing, bid him 
live with one wife, bid him stop the exactions and plunderings 
by which he spent in one night the earnings of the estate for a 
year. Behind that poor semi-illiterate hind, dressed in the 
garments of a priest, there stood the bishop, and behind the 
bishop rose the powerful figure of the Church incarnate in the 
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supreme bishop at Rome. Countless times the thunderbolt 
flew from thence straight and true, that laid low the awful 
pride and the satanic tenacity of some great Frank or some 
fierce Lombard lord. It was indeed the Catholic bishop who 
saved the peasants of Europe from the fifth to the eighth 
century. For three hundred years he was the last court of 
appeal; he was the gospel walking among men; he was the 
only international force with power to execute its decrees. 
His cathedral was always in the heart of the city, and in its 
great door-way he sat regularly to judge justly and without 
price. His priests were usually the lawyers and notaries of the 
people. And on many an old Romanesque or Byzantine por- 
tal you may yet see in marble that lovely scene of the episco- 
pal weekly tribunal. Around his house and in front of his 
church stretched the public square. He was the protection, 
therefore, of the little tradesman, the peasant, the peddler 
with his wares. To him came the pilgrim, the stranger, the 
wandering penitent. To him the ambassadors going east and 
west, the king on his annual round, the great nobles charged 
with the administration of justice or the collection of revenue. 
And when, after Pentecost, for example, or at Michaelmas, he 
gathered in annual synod his clergy from the villages and 
ranches and villas and castles, and stood at his throne, mitre 
on head and staff in hand, it did seem to all the assembled 
multitude, and it was in its own way true, that the Sun of 
Justice was shining among men, that every wrong would be 
redressed and every sorrow smoothed over, so far as it lay in 
the public power to do so. It is not for nothing that the 
Catholic episcopate won its incredible authority over the peo- 
ple. Such historical phenomena have always an adequate 
cause. Right here itwasthree long centuries of intelligent and 
sympathetic protection of the people, at a time when the feudal 
law was a-forming and the benefit of Roman law was in 
abeyance. 

All this time, the old conditions of the Roman provinces of 
Kurope were being deeply modified. Industry had been ex- 
tinguished and commerce paralyzed by the first inroads of the 
barbarians. The east fell away from the west, whose jealous 


kings tolerated little intercourse with Constantinople. The 
4cu 
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loveliest lands of France and Italy went without culture, and 
soon forests grew where palaces had lifted their proud fronts. 
The wild beasts wandered among the baths and porticoes and 
temples of the ancients, and the very names of towns that were 
once echoed beyond the Ganges were forgotten. Then arose 
another mighty force of the Catholic Church, the monks of 
St. Benedict. Long while only laymen, subject to the local 
bishop and controlled by him, they grew very numerous in 
time. Their rule was an admirable thing for the social needs 
of the day. It inculcated equally the labor of the field and 
the labor of the brain, and so during this period and long after, 
all Europe was overrun by the children of that good man whose 
mortal remains repose above the rushing Anio amid the sub- 
lime scenery of Subiaco. The Roman bishop took them under 
his especial protection, and together they formed a religious 
power that worked for good in every direction without any 
thought of self-advancement or any conflict of an unavoidable 
character. They chose usually for a home the waste and 
desert spots of Europe. Soon the forest was again thinned 
out and crops were again planted. Priest and brother, the 
educated man and the common laborer, went down into the 
field together and worked all day in silence side by side. They 
built the ditches, they bridged the streams, they laid the 
necessary roads; they increased the area of arable land in 
every decade, and thereby drove out the noxious wild beasts ; 
draining and irrigation on a large scale were carried on by 
them. Walls and fences and granges arose on every little 
estate that they had created out of nothing. The peasant, half 
barbarian, learned from them the traditions of old Roman 
agriculture, for these men were often the best born and best 
educated men of the time. They leased to the peasant ata 
ridiculous rent and in real permanency the soil that they had 
themselves created. His children found employment in their 
kitchens and barns. One day the parents would lead their 
brightest boy to the abbey altar where his little fist would be 
wound up in the altar cloth as a sign that they gave him to 
St. Benedict. Thus he would enter the order as a novice to 
die My Lord Abbot of ten thousand acres, or Archbishop of 
Cologne, or perhaps Pope of Rome. /7'here is one true source 
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of modern democracy—that ever open door of the Church by 
by which throughout the Middle Ages the highest honor and 
emolument were ever open to the lowliest and poorest. 

In those old days there were few or no cities. With the 
exception, perhaps, of northern Italy, the old municipalities 
of the great Roman provinces with all their traditions of order 
and justice had been submerged. The collective life was every- 
where a tender growth nourished by the Church. Its begin- 
nings were often after the following fashion : 

Over against the castle or burg of the local lord she set the 
little church or the small monastery. These, too, became pro- 
prietors, and on their estates the peasantry could see other 
principles of government than those of the rapacious feudal 
lord. It was an old saying in the Middle Ages that it was a 
good thing to dwell beneath the crozier. As a fact, the 
greenest fields and the richest slopes, the best vineyards, the 
best kept forests and fisheries, were those of bishop or abbot. 
Here religion forbade waste and riot, and education brought 
to their cultivation much knowledge handed down from the 
ancients. Though without wives and children, these great 
ecclesiastical lords, always elective, held a kind of a dead 
hand over their estates. Thus were secured perpetuity of 
tenure, continuous culture of the fields, equality of rents, new 
tracts of reclaimed lands, mildness of administration, and a 
minimum of expense in the conduct of vast properties. The 
classical studies broadened their views and humanized bishop 
and priest and monk. The meditation on the gospel, the ex- 
ample of countless holy monks and hermits, the daily service 
of God at the majestic altars of some basilica or Romanesque 
church softened their hearts. Those men and women whom 
the bishop or the abbot daily blessed, who brought in their 
woes with their tithes, were his tenants, perhaps for many 
generations; thus there arose a certain fraternal intimacy 
between the most powerfnl men in the state and the humblest 
serf who delved on the hillside or tended sheep along the up- 
lands. Whole sections of Europe were in this way reclaimed, 
or for the first time cultivated. Prussia, southern Germany, 
most of the Rhineland, the greater part of Switzerland, great 
tracts of southern Italy and Sicily, of Norway and Sweden are 
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the immediate creation of the churchman. If we would have 
some ideas of the duties of a medizval bishop we should have 
to compare him with the president of some great railroad and 
double that with many of the duties of the mayor of a city 
and add thereto the responsibilities of teacher and preacher. 


IIT. 


The states of the Middle Ages were almost purely agricul- 
tural. Yetevenin such states problems of production and dis- 
tribution arose. The population increased, wants multiplied, 
war and travel and awakening knowledge roused curiosity 
and desire. The bishop’s house first, and then the monastery, 
was the great nucleus of social life in the Middle Ages. Around 
the cathedral that the bishop built, perhaps in some lonely spot, 
if he was a missionary, or on the site of the old public build- 
ings, if he dwelt in a once Roman town, gathered all kinds of 
workmen—tillers of the field, the weavers of cloth, the builders 
of houses, the decorators of the cathedral, the workers in linen 
and embroidery. Here were to be found the stone mason, the 
blacksmith, the joiner, the carpenter, the gold and silversmith, 
every artificer, indeed, for the little community. You see at 
once that all the germs of a city-life are here. Indeed, this 
is the origin of a multitude of European cities. The day will 
come when fierce conflict will arise between the bishops and the 
serfs emancipated and enriched, the latter claiming corporate 
recognition and a municipal constitution, freedom from imposts 
and the like; the former pointing to the fact that all they had 
was a benefit of the Church. There are some kinds of justice 
so complicated that time alone can grant them. Andso inthe 
end the bishop lost his control and the cities won legal recog- 
nition. Similarly, the monasteries were centers of consump- 
tion and distribution. The revival of the cloth trade in Eng- 
land in the twelfth century owes very much to the consump- 
tion of black and grey cloth by the monks and the nuns, and, 
indeed, was long in their hands. The preservation and pro- 
tection of the culture of the grape, the viniculture of the 
Middle Ages, was almost entirely dependent on the immense 
multitude of churches, chapels and altars. The minor arts, 
like delicate work in silver and gold, in ivory and wood, em- 
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broideries and tapestries, were all kept alive by the constant 
need of new church furniture. In those days men lived much 
alone in castles or widely scattered hamlets. The annual fair 
with its products from all parts of the world was held under 
church auspices, about the monastery or in front of the cathe- 
dral. The wares of east and west were there hawked about ; 
the traveller and the pilgrim hurried thither, the legal needs 
of the peasants —wills, marriages, contracts—were attended to; 
distant relatives met one another; all the refining duties of 
hospitality were exercised. And above it all arose the holy 
and benignant figure of Mother Church. The fair was opened 
with all the solemnities of the liturgy, and the fair itself was 
known as the ‘‘ Mass of St. Michael,’”? or ‘‘Of Our Lady.”’ 
Indeed, the great book fair of Leipsic is still called the ‘‘ Mass 
of the Books.”’ 

Thus, throughout those remote times both the cathedral and - 
monastery preserved the germs of civil life, that without 
them would have utterly perished, given the general ignorance 
and barbarism of the lay life. It is to them that we owe 
directly the preservation of all the social arts and professions. 
How many reflect when they enter an apothecary shop that it 
is the outcome of the infirmary of the monastery where the 
simples and drugs were kept that were needed for the use of 
the inmates or the serfs, and later on the peasants of the 
abbey. The monks copied out the old medical manuscripts, 
treasured up and applied much homely domestic traditions of 
a better day, and, to say the least, were as useful in handing 
down Greek medical practice as the Arabs were in transmit- 
ting its theory. Every monastery had its brother devoted to 
the sick, whose practical skill was often very great. While 
in Italy, both north and south, there surely lingered no little 
scientific medicine of the past, in the west of Europe the 
monks were, to a very great extent, the generous physicians 
of the rude and uncultured populations ; memories of those 
days ‘still hang about the cloisters of Italy, and those who 
have lived there long remember how often a rude dentistry is 
gratuitously practiced by some good Capuchin, how often the 
fever-stricken boy of the Campagna throws himself at the 
entrance of the first cloister, how the women of the hamlet 
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get from the nuns of the neighborhood the simple remedies 
that they need. When you pass by some brilliantly-lighted 
window and see exposed Chartreuse, Benedictine, and the like, 
you may remember that these sweetened liqueurs are antique 
recipes of medizval monks originally meant for uses of health. 
Convents still exist, out of the Middle Ages, like the Certosa 
at Florence and the Carmelites of the same old town, that were 
and, perhaps, are yet practically the dispensaries of the city. 
Indeed, one might add a page to the famous lecture of Wen- 
dell Phillips on the ‘‘ Lost Arts,’’ were he to recount the ben- 
efits conferred on the medical sciences by the devotion of the 
medizval clergy to the plain people. Only the other day, in 
reading Ian MacLaren’s touching stories in the ‘‘ Bonnie Brier 
Bush,’’ I was led to reflect how much silent heroism of the 
same kind was practiced in the medieval times, when a village 
doctor was unheard of, and the only available skill lay down 
in the valley or up on the tall crag where the men of God 
spent their innocent and beneficent days. Thus, whatever 
path of history or facts you tread backwards for thirteen or 
fourteen centuries you will always find that the only staunch 
and loyal friend of the poor man was the Catholic priest; that 
all the useful and indispensable arts and professions of social 
life were gathered up by him out of the great wreck of Graeco- 
Roman life, or created anew amid the turbulence and lawless- 
ness of barbarism; that law and medicine found in him an 
humble but a useful bridge by which they were rescued from 
the flood of oblivion and ruin; that the homely utilities of the 
soil, of food and drink, of clothing, the more complicated 
processes of production and distribution, were very largely 
dependent on him in all parts of Europe. At the top notch of 
his estate he was bishop or abbot, at the bottom poor parish 
priest or monk—but ever he was a friend of the people, and he 
earned their gratitude by an anonymous devotion, a nameless 
self-sacrifice that covered one thousand years of the infancy 
of our modern states and was really their period of gestation 
and nursing. 
IV. 

While the Church was developing among the youthful 

nations of Europe the notion of the common weal, the higher 
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good of the commonwealth, she was also creating another en- 
tirely new institution, the Christian Law of Nations, or what 
is known to-day as Jnternational Law. The old Roman law 
did indeed recognize, gradually, a certain universal province 
of general rights, but it was only in the domain of private law, 
of the relations between one individual and another, such as 
contracts and obligations, wills and judgments, and the like; 
of a public law applicable to all peoples, higher than all and 
eminently fair to all, it had not the slightest inkling, and has 
left us no trace. Rome acknowledged no equal before the bar 
of mankind. The only civilization that ever withstood her, 
the old Persian, she pursued and harried to the death. Per- 
haps, in that dread hour, when the grim fanatic Arab arose 
in his stirrup above the prostrate bodies of Roman and Persian, 
it dawned upon both that they would better have arbitrated 
their pretentions, but it was too late. On the dial of time no 
power can turn back the suvlemn finger of history. It was 
otherwise with the Catholic Church in the West. Shewas the 
mother and nurse ofa whole brood of young and ardent peoples, 
full of high and vague impulses, naturally jealous of one 
another, but also mutually respectful of the great holy power 
that they felt was lifting them steadily towards the light. In 
their infancy their first missionaries had been sent by Rome 
and bore aloft their authority from the central see of Christen- 
dom. In time one legate of Rome after another appeared to 
allay the fires of domestic hatred and revenge, to put bounds 
to ambition, to compel the execution of treaties, to protect the 
injured who were without redress. Often these men were of 
any nationality ; whatever shrewd head offered itself, whatever 
experience of mankind was at hand, Rome accepted. Every 
kingdom and great family in Europe received and welcomed 
these men. Every decade of the high Middle Ages is filled 
with their good deeds. They represent a central authority, 
entirely moral and resting on personal conviction of its 
sanctity. They appealed to the common law of the gospel 
and the general customs of Christian life and experience. They 
brought to their tasks a suavity of manner and a persistency 
of method that the lay world admired instinctively. The 
opposition they could not break down, they turned. Peace 
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was their object as war was the purpose of the feudal world. 
In time they created an unwritten code that governed the 
world, the life-giving center of which was the Person of Jesus 
Christ in His Gospel enlightening and soliciting mankind to 
follow Him, the Prince of Peace, to beat the sword into the 
ploughshare. Ata later date, Hugo Grotius, Puffendorf and 
other learned lawyers, organized in detail this medizval insti- 
tution ; but it existed in practice long before them, and had 
long borrowed all its certainty of action from the Catholic 
Church. Only forty years ago, on the eve of the Vatican 
Council, David Urquhar wrote his famous ‘ Letter of a Pro- 
testant to Pius [X.’’ begging him to declare again and formu- 
late the old Pontifical Law of Nations, that nothing else would 
arrest the bloody, inhuman practices of the slave trade, the 
opium trade, and all the other infamous arts by which the 
strong white races were waging a hellish war against the weaker 
colored ones. Only a yearago there met at The Hague in inter- 
national conference the representatives of nearly all the civil 
powers of the earth to promote a universal peace, but the repre- 
sentative of Leo XIII, though invited by Russia and ardently 
desired by the Queen of Holland, was not allowed to enter. 


What good can ever come of such proceedings? They are 
fantastic and visionary, to say the least. It is the play of 
Hamlet with the Great Dane left out. A universal peace is a 
mockery so long as religious convictions do not dominate the 
ancient and natural impulses of selfishness, public and private, 
the cruel leonine policy of the world from Sargon to Ceesar. 


V. 

It is a commonplace saying that there is no social progress 
possible without the recognition of authority in the state, and 
a respectful submission to its due and licit exercise. But of 
what avail is all this if there be no habitual discipline in the 
minds and hearts of men? It is the creation of this docile 
temper, this ¢rained submission to just law and custom that is 
one of the great glories of the Catholic Church. The modern 
world, in as far as it possesses this benefit, inherits it from her. 
A century of wild and incoherent efforts to base social obedi- 
ence on any other lines than those she preaches, has resulted 
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in anarchy, ora practical appeal to her to help control the 
masses from whose hearts the balancing ideas of God, future 
retribution, sin, immortality, were driven by every ingenious 
means that could be devised. Neither Plato nor Aristotle, 
neither Zeno nor Cicero nor Seneca, were able to establish a 
code of principles that would command the willing and affec- 
tionate acceptance of all men under all the changing circum- 
stances of life. Only Jesus Christ could do that. Hence His 
gospel is not only the noblest revelation of God to man, but 
also a political document of the highest rank, as the centuries 
to come will most certainly demonstrate. Throughout the 
Middle Ages the Catholic Church was the sole recognized in- 
terpreter of this gospel. Her decisions were law. Her com- 
ments were final. She did not call on men to obey a human 
will; it was the divine figure and will of Jesus that she held 
up before men. It was not by preaching herself or her achieve- 
ments that she compelled the unwilling submission of the 
most violent men the world has seen, men in whose blood the 
barbarian strain was still hot and arrogant. Let anyone read 
the great ‘‘ Papal Letters’’ of the Middle Ages, the letters of 
Gregory I to King Ethelbert, of Gregory VII to Henry IV of 
Germany; of Alexander III to Henry IJ of England; of Inno- 
cent III to all the potentates of Europe, and the magnificent 
letters of the nonagenarian Gregory IX to Frederick IT; he 
will be astounded at the richness and abundance of pure gos- 
pel teaching, at the cogency of the texts, at the vigor and 
apostolic candor of their application. Judges and prophets, 
bishopsand apostles, these men speak as man neverspoke before. 
And when their utterances were heralded in a few weeks all 
over Europe by the swiftest processes then known to man, the 
innocent looked up and rejoiced, the oppressed breathed easier, 
those who hungered and thirsted for justice had their desire 
fulfilled. The tyrant shook on his throneand all the ministers 
of religion felt that an invincible force had been infused into 
them. Themoral battle had been won; let gross earthly might 
do itsworst. Kings of every nation quailed before those dread 
arrows; minor potentates stifled their evil passions for very 
fear of Rome; the unholy and impure let go the estates that 
they had robbed, either from the weak or from the Church; the 
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usurer lifted his hand from the throat of his victim ; the 
orphans’ rights were vindicated and the widow’s portion res- 
tituted. The holy law of monogamous marriage, of one man 
to one woman, was successfully defended; kingdoms were 
risked and one day lost forthe sake of aprinciple. To all, the 
sacredness of life was declared again and again—‘‘ Thou shalt 
not kiil’’—neither thy neighbor in unjust violence, nor thyself 
as God’s own, nor the child in the womb. Ina century of 
Savage anarchy she declared the famous Truce of God that 
practically prevented warfare for more than half the year. 
Her altars were always places of refuge against hasty and un- 
just vengeance. She forbade anyone to mount the steps of those 
altars whose hand was stained with the blood of his fellowman. 
In that long night of storm and conflict she was everywhere 
the White Angel of Peace, everywhere, like the Valkyries, a 
presence hovering over the multitudinous scene of battle, 
but not like them an urger of death, —rather the vicarious voice 
of God, His gentle spouse bidding the hell of angry selfish- 
ness subside, and appealing, in season and out of season, to the 
conscience of mankind, its natural probity, and above all the 
love and the will of the Crucified One. 

And so her own law grew—men called it in time the Canon 
Law—i. e. the law made up of the rules and regulations estab- 
lished by the authority of the Church. She disdained no 
human help and she loaned her strength to many a human 
and good measure. But the substance of it all is the gospel ; 
the spirit of it is one of peace, of friendly composition and 
arbitration where possible; its very punishments have, what 
was unknown to the laws of mankind before her—a medicinal 
or healing character. Hitherto men were punished as a re- 
venge of society for transgressing its collective will. Now, 
men are punished that they may enter into themselves and be 
enlightened, and seeing, be made to walk as straight as they 
see; that is, be corrected. 

Think of this legislation gradually spreading over all Eu- 
rope from Sicily to Iceland, accepted asa quasi-divine code by 
all, and you see at once what a stern but enduring discipline 
was imposed on men’s hearts. Obedience was hard, but it was 
usefni; it was humiliating, but it cleansed and comforted. It 
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was painful, but it made men God-like, since it was exercised 
to imitate and please Him who had first given the most splendid 
example of obedience. The Lombard Gastaldo at Friuli, and 
the Duke at Spoleto, the Frank Comes at Tours or Limoges, 
the Exarch at Ravenna, the Herzog in the Marches, all looked 
on and wondered and trembled at the popular submission to 
one weak man’s will. For the first time moral dignity pre- 
vailed, and the authoritative sentence of the successor of the 
Fisherman had more weight than the laws of a dozen kings. 
This was a great step, for it lifted the administration of jus- 
tice out of and beyond the sphere of the personal and tempo- 
rary into a high and serene atmosphere. It made the face of 
the judge to shine with a light reflected from heaven. Itgavea 
kind of immortality to every utterance. It was like a new 
stringer laid on the fair and holy walls of the temple of jus- 
tice. Thedecisions of one pope were sacred to his successor, 
and the wicked had the assurance that there was no re-open- 
ing of their career before a tribunal that had judged them by 
the law of God. 

Such an authority, sacred and intangible by reason of long 
and useful services to European society, could deal with all 
civil authorities on the highest level. It had nothing to gain 
from their flattery and nothing to fear from their ill-will. It 
had known the gloom of the Catacombs, the turbulent and 
selfish fondness of the first Christian Emperors, the whims 
and vagaries of the barbarous nations turned Christian. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the civil authority of the Mid- 
dle Ages is the disciple of the Church. It learned from her 
the nature, scope, and spirit of authority. It got through her 
the most monumental expression of that authority, the im- 
mortal law of Rome. It got from her a higher and more use- 
ful concept of punishment. It learned from her a hundred 
uses of authority that were unknown before. It learned how 
to temper severity with mildness; how to restrain the ardor 
of justice by equity and prudence; how to insist on the writ- 
ten evidence and to preserve the records; how to surround 
justice with the due solemnity, and to grant to all concerned 
those proper delays that are needed to prevent the triumph 
of wrong through error, ignorance or chance. Many of 
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these things are, indeed, the legacies of the Roman law of 
procedure. But we must remember that centuries before the 
Roman law was taught in the schools of Europe, it was the 
law that the Church and her clergy governed by, and by 
which they governed themselves in their synods and trials. 
Its procedure was made her own from the beginning and 
through her entered the chanceries and justice halls of all 
Europe. 

W hatever was the actual belief of Shakespeare, his genius 
was certainly Catholic in the largest sense. He has always 
the true philosophic note when he touches her institutions. 
And so his bishops are the embodiment of law andorder. The 
principles of justice, the equity of war and peace, the nice 
points that affect the king’s conscience, are decided by them. 
In Henry V, the king invokes the judgment of the bishops 
as to the moral character of his contemplated expedition 
against France. 

‘*My learned lord, we pray thee to proceed, 
And justly and religiously unfold 
Why the law Salique that they have in France 


Or should or should not bar us in our claim. 


‘ * * * * * 
And we will bear note and believe in heart 
That what you speak is in your conscience wash’d 
As pure as sin in baptism.”—Act I, Scene I. 

The whole trend of public opinion in the Middle Ages was 
so overwhelmingly in this sense that it would have seemed an 
anachronism to have made the bishops of England assume an 
attitude different from what they had always held in ages 
gone by. So, too, in the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
nation that theoretically dominated the political situation in 
Europe, the chancellor of the empire was always the Arch- 
bishop of Trier, and as such was the Emperor’s spiritual 
adviser in all that pertained to justice or equity in public 
affairs or enterprises. In other words, the great states of Eu- 
rope grew from infancy to manhood under the solemn and 
public tutelage of the Catholic Church. What is good and 
lasting in their government they owe to her, what is faulty 
and imperfect to their own inordinate ambitions. 
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The greatest public act that could fall to achurchman to 
perform in the Middle Ages was the anointing and corona- 
tion of a King. It is among the solemn acts reserved to a 
bishop, and as such is found in the Roman Pontifical. In 
one of the great prayers said over the new king, the Catholic 
Church has herself given the character, measure and spirit of 
the civil duties of a regent of the people. It is almost a sum- 
mary of her own career throughout the shifting and difficult 
circumstances of medizval life. 


VI. 


Such a power as the Catholic Church, deeply rooted in 
history and in the hearts of all the nations of Europe, had 
necessarily a more than ordinary influence on the social life of 
the people, and the institutions in which it manifested itself. 
I cannot do more than touch summarily on some important 
points. Those institutions that affect woman are fundamental 
in every society. With an instinct both true and keen, the 
Catholic Church, at the breakup of the old Greek and Roman 
world, set herself to protect the weaker sex. It was now a 
world, in which the example of the strong and the rich was all 
contagious. Bravely and persistently she resisted the attempts 
of the aristocracy from Emperor and king downward to intro- 
duce polygamy. As the great nobles grew independent they 
grew restless under the restraint imposed upon ordinary men, 
and asserted for themselves immunity from the law of the 
gospel. But they found in the popes and the Catholic clergy, 
generally, a wall of brass that they essayed in vain to over- 
throw. The history of her marriage legislation, of her dealing 
with divorce, is one of the proudest pages in the life of the 
medieval church. In every nation of Europe the battle had 
to be fought over and over again, and always with the same 
result: ‘‘Thou shalt not.’? We have yet, for example, the 
admirable letters written by Innocent III to Ingelberge the re- 
pudiated wife of Philip Augustus. They furnish a sufficient 
commentary on the long catalogue of royal matrimonial causes 
that were ever before the Roman court through the Middle 
Ages. The impediments that she placed on certain marriages 
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had each its own justification in history, in the relations with 
the civil power or in that sure instinct of what was for the 
welfare of the people that I have already referred to. Thus 
the impediment of close relationship acted very efficaciously 
in preventing the accumulation of land and power in the hands 
of a few families, not to speak of other useful consequences. 
It must be remembered that, as to those impediments that she 
created by positive enactment or by hallowing custom, she 
must be judged from the view-point of the times and the cir- 
cumstances. Apropos of the transmission of wealth, had the 
medizeval clergy been a married clergy, the wealth of Europe 
would have passed to their children, their great benefices would 
have been hereditary, and instead of an humble class of men 
rising by their own efforts to the highest rank, we should have 
seen the great prizes of the ecclesiastical life handed down by 
the laws of human affection, with the invariable decay of every 
ecclesiastical virtue and the spiritual ruin of the European 
population. 

If the Church built high the barrier about woman in 
some directions, in others she left her a freedom unknown to 
the ancients and opened to her a career of extraordinary 
utility. No one might coerce her into marriage ; the cloister 
was ever open. Only those who know how uncertain the per- 
petual turbulence of the Middle Ages made the condition of 
woman, how sad the life of the widow, the orphan, the deso- 
late maiden, can appreciate the benefit that these holy refuges 
were to women in this stormy period. Woman governed freely 
such institutions, and when they arose to prominence, her posi- 
tion was only less enviable than that of a queen. As abbess 
of a great medieval monastery, she disposed of great and vast 
estates and revenues and enjoyed in her own person the highest 
distinctions of church and state. In marriage the freedom of 
her consent was especially safeguarded; her position and rights 
were the same as those of the husband, and if she was inferior 
in what pertained to the disposition of property, it must not 
be forgotten that medieval life was in many respects different 
from our own, that man alone could bear the burdens of life as 
it was then lived. The bishop’s court in the Middle Ages was 
another benefit to woman. Usually it was the court for wills 
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and testaments, and well it was, for the bishop was naturally 
the father of the helpless and the lowly. 

Of two other conditions of life I shall say but one word— 
the poor and the slave. So long as a monastery existed, 
no poor man could go hungry, and the duty of giving to 
the hungry and the poor was looked on everywhere as the 
holiest of all. War, pestilence, famine, worked their ravages, 
it is true, but in ordinary life the hungry and starving poor 
were rare in medieval Europe. Nor was this accomplished by 
statute law, nor with painful humiliation, but in love for Jesus’ 
sake, because He, too, had been a poor man; because the poor 
man bore the likeness and image of the Creator even as his 
richer brother ; because after all, the rich man was only the 
steward of his wealth and not its absolute owner. As to 
slavery, the Church did not formally abolish it, but it was in- 
compatible with her doctrine and life. Itgradually lapsed into 
servage ; the serf was attached to the soil, a great blessing for 
him. He was often the Church’s own man, and so he gradually 
merged into the free peasant, very largely through the agency 
of local churches, only too anxious to preserve on their lands 
the same families, with their knowledge of the soil and their 
loyalty to the owners. 

As to money itself and its functions, the medizeval church 
knew not our wonderful development of industry and com- 
merce. It was an agricultural world, and money did not seem 
productive in itself. Usury was the supremest hardship for 
the poor, as it is yet felt in purely agricultural lands like 
Russia and India. It was forbidden under the severest penal- 
ties, and out of sympathy with the multitudes that would 
otherwise have suffered incredibly in a time when their little 
bit of land, their crops and their implements, were all that 
nine out of ten poor men could ever hope to own. As to the 
uses of wealth itself, the ideas of the Middle Ages were 
thoroughly humane, even grandiose. Surplus wealth was not 
man’s, but God’s. The owner was the steward, the adminis- 
trator, and he was bound, after providing for the suitable sup- 
port of his own, according to their estate in life, to bestow it 
in other good works. Moreover, thereby he could atone 
while yet alive for his shortcomings ; he could further the 
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relief of the poor, the weak, and friendless; he could be a 
helper of God in the government of this world ; he could root 
out the ugliest of all social cancers, the cancer of ignorance; 
he could elevate to God’s glory a noble temple ; he could pro- 
vide the sweet boon of education to those who would never 
know its uses had not some generous soul been moved by these 
ideas. So common were these views that it was seldom a man 
or woman died without making some provision for the poor, 
for religion, for education. These moneys in turn flowed back 
into the community, and a perpetual exchange of good offices 
went on between the individual and the institution his gener- 
osity either created or sustained. So much money was given 
to education in Germany just before the Reformation that 
Martin Luther used to say it was almost impossible for a child 
to go ignorant under the papacy. So education, architecture, 
the fine arts, the social needs, were forever provided for by the 
overflowing treasury of popular gifts and the Catholic people 
in turn escaped the danger of idolizing their wealth and hoard- 
ing it too jealously against a future that they had no means of 
controlling. Thus, for instance, arose countless grammar 
schools in Scotland and England that were so numerous before 
the Reformation that the poorest boy could geta classical edu- 
sation in his own town and thereby enter the clergy. In Ger- 
many, France and Italy, a similar education was to be had 
with almost the same ease, and that meant in those days the 
open door to office, preferment and wealth. Countless associa- 
tions were endowed for the care of the poor, the burial of the 
dead, the dowering of poor girls, and the relief of every form 
of misery. If men made money largely they spent it gener- 
ously and intelligently. There was, perhaps, no time in the 
history of mankind, not even our own last few years, when men 
devoted to public uses so large a portion of their wealth. Not 
the least cause of it was the Catholic doctrine of the utility of 
good works for the welfare of the soul. Old churches were 
repaired ; new ones were built all over Europe. Indeed, both 
Dr. Janssen and Dom Gasquet have shown, not only that the 
generosity of the fifteenth century was as great proportion- 
ately as that of any other age of the church, but that it was 
extremely popular in kind, i.e., that down to the eve of the 
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Reformation the people generally accepted the medizval view 
of the uses of money, notably for the common good. Shakes- 
peare, who is so often the perfect echo of medieval thought 
and temper, puts into the mouth of Queen Catharine as the 
best praise of the fallen Woolsey that he had built two noble 
schools for the education of youth, a grammar school anda 
university college. 
“ Ever witness for him 

Those twins of learning that he reared in you 

Ipswich and Oxford! one of which fell with him, 

Unwilling to outlive the good he did it ; 

The other unfinished yet so famous, 

So excellent in art, and still so rising 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue.” 

Henry VIII (TV, 1). 


VIL. 


In the early Middle Ages the sense of the common weal was 
very imperfect. The Wandering Nations had developed the 
kingship through long and permanent conflicts, first among 
themselves, and then with Rome. But we see on all sides 
among them the rudest and most original independence. Here 
the great unity and centralization of the Church were as 
models to the State, that little by little arose to a similar con- 
cept. We have only to follow, for instance, the history of 
France from the days of Gregory of Tours to the foundation 
of the Capetian monarchy, to see how the churchmen con- 
tributed to the unification and solidarity of that great state. 
So, too, in England, the separate little kingdoms are brought 
ever closer together under the influence of Canterbury, its 
bishops, its synods, and the general unity of ecclesiastical life 
that was there constantly visible since the time of St. Augus- 
tine. The mixed synods and councils of the early Middle 
Ages in England, Germany, France, Spain, were also a train- 
ing school for the lay governors of society. They learned from 
the better educated ecclesiastics how to conduct popular assem- 
blies with something more than the rude simplicity of their 
German forefathers by the Rhine or the Elbe. They learned 


as we have seen, the use of written records, the patient sus- 
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taining of contradiction, the yielding to the majority, the 
power of eloquence and learning. But they learned something 
holier still,—to look on public life from a moral point of view, 
to consider their offices as a trust from God, to become familiar 
with the idea that all power was from God and not from their 
great spears and their strong arms. Little by little genera. 
tions of rulers were formed who owned enlightened consciences 
and listened to them, instead of the wild passions that were 
once their sole guides. Far deeper and more immediate than 
the influences of Rome and Greece on the modern state are 
the Christian infiuences. These are original and organic, the 
former academic and secondary. Later, indeed, the common 
missionary enterprises, the opposition to Islam, the Crusades, 
bound all Christendom together in links of common sacrifice 
and ideals that could nevermore be forgotten. 

I have already called attention to the signal services ren- 
dered by the Church in all that pertains to the administration 
of justice, the corner-stone of human society. In the preser- 
vation of the Roman procedure, the new views of the nature 
and uses of punishment as a ‘‘medicinalis operatio,’’ in the 
obstacle that the right of asylum set against unjust vindictive 
haste, in the introduction of written evidence, she saved some 
admirable old elements and added some new ones to the civil 
life of European peoples. 

The sanctity of oaths was insisted on by her and the utmost 
horror of perjury inculcated. Inthe great medizval venera- 
tion for the relics of the Saints and Martyrs and Confessors 
she found a fresh means of compelling veracity and obedience 
on the part of the wicked and tyrannical. Many a wild baron 
or marauding noble cowered when he was asked to swear or 
promise by the relics of St. Cuthbert or St. Columbanus, 
St. Genevieve or St. Martin, and gave back ill-gotten gains 
that a king could not have taken from him. 


Vili. 


If we would understand weil the Middle Ages, we must 
ever keep in view that in those times public life was domi- 
nated by two great functional ideas—the sense of personality 
and the sense of responsibility. Throughout those centuries, 
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it was the universal persuasion that the final end of society 
was the perfection of each individual soul, or rather, its indi- 
vidual salvation. Not the comforts of life, not an increasing 
refinement and complexity of earthly pleasures, not the scour- 
ing of earth and sea to minister to one hour’s emjoyment, 
were the ideals of the best men and women of those times. 
Neither did they seek in the organic development of the col- 
lective unit, the earthly society, their last and sufficient end. 
To them it seemed that human society was organized, not as an 
end in itself, but as a means to enable men to know, love and 
serve the Master on this earth and be happy with Him in the 
next. Whatever furthered these views of life was good, and 
all things were bad or indifferent in the measure that they fell 
away from or were useless for this end. This is why the great 
men of the Middle Ages are not its warriors, not its legislators, 
not even its great priests and bishops, but ¢¢s saints. Ina 
closer personal union with God men found the highest uses 
and meanings of life. Itwas a temperament essentially spirit- 
ual, mystic, that forever urged men and women to neglect, 
even despise what was temporary or earthly, to aspire to a 
world beyond the low horizon of threescore-ten and the grave. 
Holiness, a godlike purity of mind and heart, through detach- 
ment from the mortal and attachment to the immortal and 
the divine, was the keynote of this thousand years. During 
this time it is in men like Patrick, Columbanus, Benedict, 
Boniface, Norbert, Bernard, Thomas of Aquin, Dominic, and 
Francis of Assisi ; in women like Bridget, Radegunda, Cune- 
gonda, Elizabeth, Catharine of Siena, that we must look for 
the fine flower of Christian growth. Since the Renaissance, 
with its reassertion of the basic principles of Paganism, it has 
been ever more fashionable to tax the Middle Ages with an 
impossible mysticism, with an unjust contempt for the beauty 
and comfort of the human body, with a false view of man’s 
relations to the earth on which he lives and subsists, and the 
society to which he necessarily belongs. It is not my purpose 
just now, to defend the medieval view other than to say 
that they read the gospel simply and candidly, and took this 
meaning from the teachings of Jesus: that they were to seek 
first the Kingdom of God and the justice thereof; that they 
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were to imitate the earthly life of Jesus Christ ; that His pre- 
cepts and councils were preferable to all suggestions of nature 
or experience ; that He came on earth to reveal a new and 
higher life in which men should be as free of the flesh and its 
limitations and perversions, as God’s grace could make them. 
They read in the gospel the praise and the example of vir- 
ginity, the assurance that the figure of this world passes away 
like stubble in a furnace, that for every idle word an account 
should be rendered, that the duties of religion and of charity, 
the devotion of self for others, were obligatory on those who 
would be perfect Christians. They were not always skilled 
logicians, at least not until Aristotle got a chair in the Chris- 
tian schools, and they lived more by the heart than by the 
manual of the statesman or the formulas of the chemist. 
Therefore, to be brief, the Middle Ages are more a period of 
noble personalities than of popularized science, a time of 
strong trenchant individualism when each manand each woman 
leave a mark on the life about them. There are those who 
believe that there is more magnetism, more genuine inspira- 
tion in such a world and life than in a period of golden but 
general elevation when all is mediocre by the mere fact that 
no one rises much above the general level. Just so, there are 
those who believe that the rude, hard life of the early history 
of our country developed more superior character than the 
cosmopolitan perfection we now enjoy ; that the strenuous days 
of the pioneers brought out more virtue than the finished 
municipal organism of the present; that the true use of his- 
tory consists in the great characters it reveals and uplifts; 
that one view of the solitary white peaks of the Rockies is 
worth a week’s journey across the fat plains of the Red River 
or Manitoba. 

Just because the view of life popular in the Middle Ages 
pivoted on personality, it was replete to the saturation point 
with a sense of responsibility. How this affected the relations 
of man with God I have justindicated. It was the true source 
of sanctity and its prevalence is shown by the great multitude 
of holy men and women who meet us on every page of media- 
val history, and in every stage of its evolution. In man’s 
dealings with society, it affected profoundly his concept of 
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public office. According to Christian teaching all power comes 
from God and is held for the benefit of one’s fellow mortals. 
It is not a personal inheritance, a thing transmissible or to be 
disposed of by private will. Power over others is vicarious, 
the act of an agent, and as such its use is to be accounted for. 
The Church had not to go far to impress that idea on the clergy. 
It was brought out in letters of gold in the pastoral epistles of 
St. Paul, who only develops the idea set forth in the gospel. 
It was otherwise with the civil power. The lucky soldier who 
rose to wear the imperial purple had no education save that of 
the camp. The fierce Frank or Burgundian noble, who had 
waded through blood to the high seat of Merovingian king- 
ship, thought only to enjoy the fruit of his courage and good 
fortune. But they met a priest at the foot of the throne who 
warned them that the power was not theirs, but a trust from 
God; they heard a voice from the altar on holy days depicting 
the true kingship, that of David, of Solomon, of Constantine 
or Gratian. They met at the council-table venerable bishops 
and abbots who discussed all methods from a view point of 
divine revelation,—notably of Christian history and the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. There was anger enough at this perpetual 
schooling, wild outbursts of passion that they could have no 
peace with these obstinate priests, fierce excesses of cruelty 
and periods of reaction. But the Catholic clergy succeeded 
in stilling the furnaces of passion that were the barbarian 
royal hearts, and in creating a public opinion in favor of an 
ideal Christian ruler. And when once a great ruler like 
Charlemagne had risen to incarnate so many Christian public 
virtues of a master of men, his memory was held in benediction 
by all, and his shadow fell across all the centuries to come, 
blotting out the irregular and bloody past, and forecasting 
the great royal saints of a later day—a Henry of Germany, 
an Elizabeth of Thuringia, an Edward of England, a Stephen 
of Hungary, a Louis of France, a Wenceslaus of Bohemia. 
In time, this practical education of medieval rulers became 
academic, and we have a long catalogue of ‘ instructions’’ for 
kings, ‘‘warnings’’ for kings, beginning with the golden booklet 
of the deacon Agapetus to his master, the great Emperor Jus- 
tinian, and coming down over seven hundred years to the fine 
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treatise attributed to St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘‘On the Govern- 
ment of Princes.’’ ‘You will see little reference to such in the 
ordinary historiesof pedagogy. Yetthey have hada profound 
influence in forming royal youth at a time when the happi- 
ness of peoples depended much on the personality of their 
rulers. Public office was therefore a quasi-priestly thing in 
the Middle Ages, a trust, a deposit, and the proper adminis- 
tration of it a knightly thing, something to affect the conscience 
almost like the honor of the soldier or the good name of woman. 

No doubt there was plenty of human weakness, plenty of 
hideous contradiction of those ideals. But the ideals them- 
selves were held up and even realized. Thereby no European 
people could fall into utter servitude morally and mentally 
like the subjects of imperial Rome or the millions of bureau- 
cratic China. Inthe resplendent gospel of Jesus Christ, in 
the self-identical and constant teachings of His Church, in the 
great and shining examples of His saints, there was a source 
of self-judgment and self-uplifting that could never be quite 
dried up, and which, from time to time, the Ange] of Reform 
came down and touched with salutary effect. 


TX. 


There is a story told of Ataulf, the general of the Goths 
and the successor of Alaric, the Conqueror of Rome, at the 
beginning of this period, that he had long meditated the ex- 
tinction of the whole Roman power, and the substitution of 
Gothic lifeand habits throughout Europe. He was held back 
from this act by the reflection that without the laws of Rome, 
he could not think of governing the world. Barbarian as he 
was, he had seized the first principle of good government, the 
creation of laws, at once stable and equitable, tried by experi- 
ence and adapted to the circumstances of the age and civiliza- 
tion. In the course of a thousand years, Rome had built up 
such asystem—the Roman Law. Tradition, experience, equity, 
philosophy, religion, had contributed each its share, and the 
eminently practical and sober genius of the Roman people had 
welded the whole into a fabric that yet stands, the admiration 
of all thinking men. 
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When the Middle Ages opened, with the military cunning 
and strength of Rome departed, and a dozen barbarian nations 
camped triumphantly over the Errope that Rome had subdued 
and civilized, this law of Rome, the basis of the great Peace and 
Order, the ‘‘Pax Romana’”’ that she had established, was in the 
greatest danger of perishing. Indeed, it would have perished, 
save for the Catholic Church. By saving the law of Rome as 
her own law, she saved to all future society the idea and ex- 
ample, the spirit and the principles of social authority, of the 
state, such as it had been evolved at Rome in the long conflict 
of peoples and races that kept steadily widening from the 
Tiber to the extremities of the habitable world. The homely 
republican virtues of Old Rome, the humane and discriminat- 
ing soul of Greek philosophy, the vast ambitions of the Orient, 
the tradition of a golden age of equality and simplicity, the 
profound knowledge of the average human mind and its norms 
of action, a religious respect for distributive justice, a great 
sense of the utility and loveliness of peace and harmony—all 
these are so many visible traits or elements of the Roman Law 
that render it applicable in all times to all mankind—what 
St. Augustine used to call ‘‘ human reason itself set down in 
writing.”’ 

This law the Catholic Church through Europe elected to 
live by herself, at a time when every barbarian had the rude 
law of his own forest or mountains. Wherever a Catholic 
bishop governed, or a priest went as a missionary, he bore with 
him the fullness of the law of Rome. It clung to his person, 
when the civil centers were laid desolate, Rome, Milan, Lon- 
don and York, Saragossa, Paris, Trier, Cologne. The law of 
contracts, the law of last wills and testaments, the laws that 
govern the life of the citizen in the walled town and the 
peasant in the open field, the general! principles and the prac- 
tical case-law that Rome had been creating from the Rhine to 
the Euphrates and from the Grampians to Mount Atlas, were 
now in the custody of the same hands that bore aloft the gos- 
pel through the forests of Germany, or uplifted the Christian 
sacrifice over the smoking ruins of the proudest cities of 
ancient Europe. 

It is owing to the Catholic Church that we now enjoy a 
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regular procedure in the administration of law. Our legal] 
procedure is substantially that of the Roman law. The barba- 
rian peoples long detested the regular slow order of Roman 
justice. They despised the written proof, the summoning of 
witnesses, the delays, exceptions and appeals that secure the 
innocent or helpless from oppression, and compel even the 
most reluctant to acknowledge the justice of condemnation. 
In all these centuries the Church applied this procedure to her 
own clerics in every land, and embodied it in the canon law that 
was the same the world over, as Roman law had been the same 
the world over. The justice of the barbarian was summary, 
violent, and productive of endless vendettas. The terrible 
German Faustrecht, the Vehmgerichte of the Middle Ages, 
like the work of our lynching committees, were a last relic of 
what was once universal. After the fall of the Roman power, 
there was no one but the Catholic Church to represent the 
social authority as such over against the wild and savage feel- 
ings of a multitude of barbarians, intoxicated with the glory 
of conquest, and the riches of the degenerate but luxurious 
world of Gaul and Italy. When Clovis, the founder of the 
French monarchy, was distributing the booty after a great 
battle, he set aside for himself a tall and precious vase. 
Thereupon a great Frank stepped out of the ranks, and with 
his spear shattered the vase in pieces. ‘‘O, King, thou shalt 
have thy share,”’ he cried, ‘‘and nomore!’’ Clovis swallowed 
his wrath. The next day while reviewing his army, he passed 
before his bold contradictor, and noticing some negligence 
about his dress, bade him correct it. As the latter stooped 
to tie the string of his shoe, the King lifted his own huge spear 
and drove it through the neck of the soldier. Thus a victo- 
rious king administered justice, and it is typical of what went 
on for centuries through Europe. 

It was the bishops of the Church who induced the barbarian 
to temper their own laws and customs with the law of Rome. 
And whatever laws you study—those of France or Germany, 
or Spain, or England, or Ireland,—you will find that when you 
come to the line where they emerge from barbarism or pagan- 
ism, the transition is effected by Catholic bishops and priests. 
Throughout the Middle Ages all law was looked on as coming 
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from God, as holy, and therefore in a way subject to the appro- 
val and custody of the Church. It was the crown of the moral 
order, the basis of right conduct, and hence the royal chancer- 
ies of Europe were always governed by an ecclesiastic, whose 
duty it was to enlighten the king’s conscience, and to see that 
neither the gospel nor the spirit of it were infringed. 

The hasty, vindictive quality of barbarian justice was long 
tempered by the Right of Asylum, which the churches and 
great monasteries afforded. The greatest criminals could 
find shelter there, as in the Cities of Refuge of Israel, if not 
against punishment, at least against punishment without trial 
or defense. 

On the judge’s bench one could often see the Catholic 
bishop, sometimes administering the law of the state by order 
of the king, sometimes the counselor of a soldier or noble 
ignorant of law and procedure, sometimes the defender of a 
town or city overburdened with taxes or tributes, sometimes 
the lawyer of the oppressed and the innocent. He is the real 
man of law, the real representative of order and justice, and 
for many long centuries the whole fabric of society depends on 
the succession of good and devoted men in the hierarchy of 
the Church throughont Europe. They kept alive the sanctity 
of oaths, without which there is no sure justice. The latter 
is based on the fear of God, and only the Catholic Church 
could emphasize that idea in those ages of bloodshed and 
violence. It was well that such men feared something—the 
anger of God, the wrath of the saints over whose relics they 
swore, the pains of hell—otherwise there would have been no 
bounds to the arbitrary excesses of a feudal aristocracy, that 
despised all beneath it, and was ready to cut down with the 
sword any attempt to dominate it. Let any one read the pri- 
vate lives of the Merovingian and Karling kings, or the 
annals that tell the story of Italy in the tenth century and 
again in the fourteenth, and he will see to what depths of im- 
pious blasphemy the medieval man could sink when he once 
lost his fear of the Catholic Church. 

It was the Catholic clergy who taught these barbarians how 
to administer society, who wrote out the formulas of govern- 
ment, the charters, the diplomas, the numerous documents 
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needed to carry on the smallest community, where there is any 
respect for property, office, personal rights and duties. From 
the registry of fields and houses to the correspondence between 
king and king, between emperor and pope, all the writing of 
the Middle Ages was long inthe hands ofthe clergy. Thereby 
they saved to the commonwealths of Europe in their infancy 
no little remnant of old Roman habits of government, tradi- 
tions of economy, order, equity, that they had taken over 
from the hands of the laymen of Rome during the fifth cen- 
tury, when the Empire was breaking up every year, like a 
ship upon cruel rocks in a night of storm and despair. 

In these centuries the frequent synods and councils of the 
bishops and priests, were to the world of Europe what our 
Parliament and Congress areto-day. The brain and the heart 
of Europe was then the Catholic clergy. In their frequent 
meetings, the barbarian could see how to conduct a public 
assembly, the distinction of rank and office, the uses of writ- 
ten records and documents, the individual self-assertion, and 
the vote by majorities, the appeals to experience, to history, 
to past meetings, to the law of God, in the Old and New Tes- 
tament. - He could see the stern and even justice dealt out by 
the ecclesiastics to their own delinquent members— deposition, 
degradation, exile. He could see how these churchmen, when 
gathered together, feared no earthly power, and asserted the 
rights of the poor and the lowly against every oppression, 
however high placed. He could see how they feared no condi- 
tion of men, and reproved popular vices as well as royal lust 
and avarice. He could see how every order and estate in the 
Church had its right to representation in these synods and 
councils. The day will come in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies when civil parliaments will arise, the first germs of the 
great legislative bodies of our day—but their cradle will 
always remain the mediwval meeting in which churchmen, 
and often the laymen with them, laid the first beams of con- 
stitutional government. 

X. 

When we say that the Catholic Church was the principal, 
almost the only educator of the Middle Ages, we assert a fact 
that to all historians is asevidentas sunlight. To begin with, 
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iny all the schools were hers. Such schools as were saved here 
‘om and there in southern France and northern Italy out of the 
een wreck of the Roman state in Europe, were saved by her. Her 
r of bishops, indeed, from the fifth to the eighth century, were 
sby more bent on the defense of the weak and the poor than on 
cy aught else, on the conquest of the barbarian character, the 
di- quenching of its fires of avarice, luxury, lawlessness. Never- 
ver theless, many were patrons of learning, like St. Avitus of 
en- Vienne, from whose writings Milton did not disdain to borrow 
> a more than one beauty of his ‘‘ Paradise Lost ;’’ St. Caesarius 
: of Arles, a patron of learning, whose sister, St. Caesaria, was 
the one of the first to impose on the nuns of her community the 
yur copying and illumination of manuscripts; St. Nicetius of Trier, 
art St. Gregory of Tours, and many other similar men. But, gen- 
ent erally, all such men considered that they were in a conflagra- 
lic tion, in a storm; the principal education was that of their 
‘it- wild and ferocious masters. Let any one read the pages of 
nd Gregory of Tours in his Ecclesiastical History of the Franks, 
ry, or the charming volume of Augustine Thierry on the Mero- 
es- vingian kings and their courts, and he will understand what 
by a great and hard task lay before these Gallo-Roman bishops, 
on, who stood for law and order and civilization, as well as reli- 
en gion, against victorious barbarians whose veneer of refinement 
he only hid the hottest fires of human passion. 
yn, The schools which every Catholic bishop from the begin- 
di- ning necessarily conducted, in order to keep up an enlightened 
ist clergy, were neverabandoned. The archdeacon, in this savage 
he time, looked after them. They are numerous in Gaul, in Italy, 
nd in Spain. The classics are studied in them, the history of the 
n- Christian Church, the laws of the Church and the state. 
he Schoolmasters arose, like Boethius, Cassiodorius, and later the 
ill venerable Bede, Isidore of Seville, and Alcuin, not to speak 
yn, of the multitude of Irish masters. The manuals and teaching 
n- of these men last in many places fully one thousand years. 


It was not the highest standard of learning, but it was all 
that conld be hoped for, and much more than the great major- 


ul, ity wanted in a period of blood and iron, when society was 
ct a-forming ‘again, and men could seriously ask themselves 


whether one hour of bestial enjoyment was not worth a cen- 
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tury of study. Side by side with the numerous episcopal 
schools went the little schools of the new monasteries, where 
the novices of the Benedictines, the children of their peasants, 
those of the nobles who had any idealism, could and did learn 
the principles and elements of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
eloquence, music, geometry, and geography. The art of 
handwriting was kept up, and the skill of the ancients in dec- 
orating manuscripts was saved. Out of it, as out of a chry- 
salis, shall one day come a Raphael and a Michael Angelo. 
The bishops profited by the good dispositions of Charlemagne 
and other upright kings, like Alfred of England, to inculcate 
a love of learning and to keep alive their schools and the sup- 
ply of masters—no easy thing in the darkest days of the Mid- 
dle Ages, when culture was timid and stay-at-home. Much 
refinement was kept alive within the peaceful precincts of the 
nunneries all over Europe. The noble pages of Count Monta- 
lembert on the Anglo-Saxon nuns ought to be read by all. 
The art of embroidery, of lace-working, of delicate handiwork 
in cloth and leather, the skill in illuminating and the cover- 
ing of books, the domestic art of cooking, the arts that flour- 
ish in the immediate shadow of the altar, and those nameless 
graces of adornment that woman bears everywhere with her 
as an atmosphere—all flourished in these homes of virtue, calm 
and reserved amid the din of war, themselves an element of 
education in Christian eyes, since they upheld the great basic 
principles of our religion—self-restraint and self-denial. 

We shall leave to the Arabs of Spain the merit and the 
credit honestly due them for their refinement and their civili- 
zation at a time when Christendom was surely inferior in 
many ways. But the Christendom of the ninth and tenth 
centuries was necessarily armed to the teeth against these very 
Spanish Arabs, in whose blood the new tinge of Greek culture, 
caught from learned Jews and Oriental Christianity, was too 
weak surely to withstand the hot current of the desert that 
surged successfully within them. Christianity has what no 
other religion has—a divine power of reform, which is nothing 
else than an uplifting of the common heart to its Divine 
Founder, a cry of Peccavi, and an honest resolution to live 
again by His spirit and His principles. It cannot, therefore, 
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sink beneath a certain level, cannot become utterly sensual, 
utterly barbarous and pagan. 

The Middle Ages had two schools, wherein the individual 
heart could always, at any and every moment, rise to the high- 
est level—the worship of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, and 
the loving venerationof His Blessed Mother. The former was 
a perpetual spring of noble conceptions of life, a spur of god- 
liness, an incentive to repentance, a live coal on every altar, 
whose perfume penetrated all who approached, and attracted 
and consumed with the holiest of loves the very susceptible 
hearts of medizeval men and women, not yet ‘‘ blasés’’ with the 
deceptions of materialism, yet living in and by faith, yet 
believing inGod, Judgment, Heaven and Hell. All the archi- 
tecture and fine arts of the Middle Ages are there. They are 
thank-offerings, creations of love, and as such, stamped with 
an individual something, a personal note that disappears when 
faith grows cold. In the ‘‘ Lauda Sion Salvatorem,”’ of St. 
Thomas, we hear the most majestic expression of the influence 
of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament on the daily spiritual life 
of medizeval Europe, just as the Duomo of Orvieto reflects 
His action upon the hearts of the artists of Italy, and the 
feast of Corpus Christi enshrines forever His plastic trans- 
forming power in the widening and deepening of the Christian 
liturgy. 

As to the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Middle Ages were 
sollicited on all sides by the mystery and the beauty of this 
type. Only once did it enter the mind of man to imagine 
in one and the same woman the serenity of the noblest matron, 
the pathos of the most loving motherhood, and the white 
splendor of stainless maidenhood! Only once did the heavens 
bend so close to the earth, and leave a human heart glorified 
as a pledge of their love, as an earnest of their value and their 
reality, as a souvenir of long-forgotten days of primal inno- 
cence and joy! With an unerring Greek sense of order and 
beauty, the earliest Christian artists seized on this new, trans- 
forming, moulding idea. They saw in it something sacra- 
mental, something that was at once a symbol and a force. 
Jesus had proclaimed that God was love, and His religion 
therefore a service of love. In the Maiden Mary, that idea 
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of love was tangible, immediate, eloquent in our poor 
human way. 

True, there was the Supreme Beauty of the Godhead, of 
Jesus Christ! But that was an original, flawless, essential 
beauty. It shone all too remotely, too sternly and solemnly ; 
the earthly element was there, indeed, but suffering, shot 
through with hideous streaks of sorrow and debasement. 

But here in this type of the Mother and Child that divine 
love which is the root and the crown of Christianity, its sap 
and support, is brought within humanreach. Wecan handle 
its strong fires, as it were, without being scorched or wasted 
by them.' Between the puissant Maker, the omniscient Judge, 
and our littleness there is interposed a thoroughly human 
figure, of sympathy, pity and tenderness all made up, herself 
the most lovely creation of the divine hands, and yet the most 
human of our kind. 

XI. 


I make only passing reference to the great universities of 
the Middle Ages. Every one knows that from Paris to Glas- 


1“ Rugged and unlovely, indeed, was all that the outward aspect of religion ut 
first presented to the world; it was the contrast presented by the dim and dreary 
Catacombs underground to the pure and brilliant Italian sky and the monuments of 
Roman wealth and magnificence above. But in that poor and mean society, which 
cared so little for the things of sense and sight, there were nourished and growing 
up—for, indeed, it was the church of the God of all glory and all beauty, the chosen 
home of the Eternal Creating Spirit—thoughts of a perfect beauty above this world; 
of alight and a glory which the sun could never see; of types, in character and in 
form, of grace, of sweetness, of nobleness, of tenderness, of perfection, which could 
find no home in time—which were the eternal and the unseen on which human life 
bordered, and which was to it, indeed, ‘“‘ no foreign land.’’ There these Romans 
unlearned their old hardness and gained a new language and new faculties. Hardly 
and with difficulty, and with scanty success, did they at first strive to express 
what glowed with such magnificence to their inward eye, and kindled their souls 
within them. Their efforts were rude—rude in art, often hardly less rude in 
language. But that Divine and manifold idea before them, they knew that it was a 
reality ; it should not escape them, though it still baffled them,—they would not 
letit go. And so, step by step, age after age, as it continued to haunt their minds, it 
gradually grew into greater distinctness and expression. From the rough attempts 
in the Catacombs or the later mosaics, in all their roughness so instinct with the 
majesty and tenderness and severe sweetness of the thoughts which inspired them 
—from the emblems and types and figures, the trees and rivers of Paradise, the 
dove of peace, the palms of triumph, the Good Shepherd, the hart no longer 
‘‘ desiring,” but at last dasting ‘‘ the waterbrooks,”’ from the faint and hesitating 
adumbrations of the most awful of human countenances—from a]] these feeble but 
earnest attempts to body forth what the soul was full of, Christian art passed, with 
persistent undismayed advance, through the struggles of the Middle Ages to the 
inexpressible delicacy and beauty of Giotto and Fra Angelico, to the Last Supper 
of Lionardo, to the highest that the human mind ever imagined of tenderness and 
unearthly majesty, in the Mother and the Divine Son of the Madonna di San Sisto.” 
Dean Church, in ‘‘ Gifts of Civilization ’’ (1892), pp. 208-9. 
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gow, from Bologna to Aberdeen, they are papal creations, 
living and thriving on the universal character and privileges 
they drew from the papal recognition. Only a universal 
world-power like the papacy could create schools of univer- 
sal knowledge, and lend to their degrees a universal value. 
I hasten to bring out some less familiar views of the influences 
of Catholicism as an educationalforce. There are many kinds 
of education, and not all of it is gotten from books or under 
the shadow of the pedagogue’s severe visage. 

It is true that the education given by the Catholic Church 
was very largely for ecclesiastics. Still, there was a great 
deal more of lay education than is usually admitted, especi- 
ally in France and Italy. From the renaissance of the Roman 
law in the twelfth century, laymen had the most distinguished 
careers open to them, and as time went on, they practically 
monopolized the great wealth that always follow the complica- 
tion and intricacies of thelaw. However, the churchmen used 
their education, on the whole, for the popular good. very 
cathedral in Hurope was a seat of good government. There 
traditions of justice and equity were administered with an eye 
to the new needs of the times. There was learning with charity, 
affection for the multitudes with inherited practice of self- 
sacrifice. Often the only power to resist the excesses of feud- 
alism and to insist on the common rights of man, was the 
bishop. In his immortal tale of the Promessi Sposi Alessan- 
dro Manzoni has drawn with a master-hand the portrait of a 
great bishop in conflict with a feudal master. That this 
bishop was really Federigo Borromeo, a near relative of 
St. Charles Borromeo, does not detract from the truth or inter- 
est of the portrayal. Every monastery was a home of the peace- 
ful arts, domestic and agricultural. The great educational 
virtues of order, economy, regularity, division of labor, fore- 
sight, and the like, were taught in each, together with other 
great virtues, like patience, humility, submission—those ele- 
ments of the poor man’s philosophy that are as useful to-day 
when a Tolstoi preaches them, as they were when Christ gave 
the example that alone makes them practicable, and as they 
will be when the hot fevers of our changing conditions have 
burned out, and we settle down again to one of those great 
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cycles of social immobility that have their function in the 
vast round of human life, as sleep has in the daily life of the 
individual. By its very nature, the details of the popular 
education of the Middle Ages escape us. There are no written 
annals for the poor and the lowly. Yet all over Europe there 
went on daily, hourly, a profitable education of the masses as 
to their true origin, and end, the nature, value and uses of 
life; the nature and sanctity of duty, calling, estate. Every 
church was a forum of Christian politics, where the people 
were formed easily and regularly by thousands of devoted 
parish priests, whose names are written in the Book of Life, 
who walked this earth blamelessly, and who were the true 
schoolmasters of European mankind in the days of its infancy 
and first helpless youth. Let anyone read ‘‘ Ekkehard,’’ the 
noble historical romance of Victor Scheffel, and the still nobler 
poem of Weber, ‘‘ Dreizehnlinden,”’ and he will see, done by 
two hands of genius, the process that is otherwise written in all 
the chronicles and laws of Europe, in all its institutions, and 
the great facts of its history as far as they affect the interests 
of the people. The countless churches, chapels, oratories, 
were like so many open museums and galleries, where the eye 
gained a sense of color and outline, the mind a wider range of 
historical information, and the heart many a consolation. 
They were the books of the people, fitted to their aptitudes, 
located where they were needed, forever open to the reaper in 
the field, the tired traveler on his way, the women and children 
of the village or hamlet. They were so many silent pulpits, 
from which the loving Jesus looked down and taught men 
from His cross, from His tabernacle, the true education of 
equality, fraternity, patience—all the healing virtues of His 
great heart. 

From Otranto to Drontheim, from the Hebrides and Green- 
land to the Black Sea, there went on this effective preaching, 
this largest possible education for real life. In it whole 
peoples were the pupils, and the Catholic Church was the 
mistress. When it was done, out of semi-savages she had 
made polite and industrious nations; out of ignorant and 
brutal warriors, she had made Christian knights and soldiers ; 
out of enemies of the fine arts and their rude destroyers, she 
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had made a new world of most cunning artificers and crafts- 
men ; out of the scum and slime of humanity that the Roman 
beat down with his sword and the Greek drew back from 
with horror, she had made gentlemen like Bayard and ladies 
like Blanche of France and Isabel of Castile. 

In the history of mankind, this was never seen before, and 
will, perhaps, never be seen again. How was the wonder 
accomplished that the Slav, dreamy and mystical, should feel 
and act like the fierce and violent Teuton ; that the highly 
individual and romantic Keltic soul should suffer the yoke of 
Roman order and discipline? How came it about that all 
over Europe there was a common understanding as to the 
principles of life, of mutual human relations, of the dealings 
of one society with another? How could it be that the word 
of an aged man at Romeshould be borne with the swiftness of 
the wind to every little church, to every castled crag, to every 
forgotten hamlet, and remote valley of the Alps or the Pyre- 
nees, and be listened to with reverence and submission? How 
was this absolute conquest, for conquest it was, of the human 
heart accomplished? Very largely by the Liturgy of the 
Catholic Church. It was a conquest of Prayer, the Public 
Prayer of the Catholic Church. This organized worship of 
God lies at the basis of all European civilization, and it is the 
just boast of Catholicism, that such as it is, it is her work. 
When you take up a Roman Missal, you take up the book 
that more than any other transformed the world of barbarism. 
In it lie the ordinary public worship of the Catholic Church, 
the service of the Mass, the gospels broken up into short para- 
graphs, the marrow of the life-wisdom of the Old Testament, 
the deposit of world-experience that her great bishops and 
priests had gained, profound but true comments of the Church 
herself, hymns of astounding beauty, tenderness and rapture, 
prayers that are like ladders of light from the heart of man 
to the feet of his Maker. Itis this public prayer that ensouled 
every church, from the wooden chapels of Ireland or Norway 
to the high-embossed roof of Westminster or Cologne. This 
prayer first inflamed the heart of the priest, and put into his 
mouth a tongue of irresistible conviction, and, therefore, of 


unction and eloquence. After all, it was nothing but the 
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Scripture of the Old and the New Testament, but it was the 
Scripture announced, spoken, sung, preached ; the Scripture 
appealing to the public heart with every art that man was 
capable of using to make it triumph. There was never a more 
profound historical error than to imagine that the Middle 
Ages were ignorant of the Scriptures. Let any one who yet 
labors under that delusion read the epoch-making book of two 
non-Catholic writers, Schwarz and Laibach, on the Poor 
Man’s Bible in the Middle Ages. 

So there grew up the concept of solidarity, of a Christian 
people bound together by ties holier and deeper than race, or 
tongue, or nationality, or human culture could create,—a sense 
of mutual responsibility, a public conscience and a public 
will. What is known as public opinion is in reality a medie- 
val product, for then first the world saw all mankind, of 
Europe at least, possessed of common views and conscious of 
their moral value and necessity. 

In so far as public opinion is an educational force, it is the 
result of those frequent appeals that the clergy of the Middle 
Ages made toa higher law and a higher order of ideas than 
human ingenuity or force could command—it is the result 
of a thousand conflicts like those about royal marriages and 
divorces that at once rise to a supernatural level ; of as many 
dead-locks like that between Henry IV of Germany and Greg- 
ory VII, where the independence, the very existence of the 
spiritual power was at stake. The only weapons of the Church 
were moral ones, popular faith in her office and her rights, 
universal popular respect for her tangible and visible services, 
popular affection for her as the mystical Bride of Christ, a 
popular conviction that she alone then stood between armed 
rapacity and the incipient liberties of the people. 


XII. 


There is a very subtle and remarkable educational influence 
of the Catholic Church that is not often appreciated at its 
full valuae—I mean her share in the preservation and formation 
of the great modern vernaculars, such as English, German, 
Irish, the Slavonic tongues. Even languages, like French, 
Italian, and Spanish, the Romance tongues, formed from the 
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everyday or rustic Latin of the soldiers and the traders of 
Rome, her peasants and slaves, owe a great deal to the affec- 
tion and solicitude of the Church. In all these tongues there 
was always a certain amount of instruction provided for the 
people. The missionaries had to learn them, to explain the 
great truths in them, and to deal day by day with the fierce Ger- 
man, the turbulent Slav, the high-spirited Kelt. It hasalways 
been the policy of the Catholic Church to respect the natural 
and traditional in every people so far as they have not gotten 
utterly corrupted. From Caedmon down, the earliest monu- 
ments of Anglo-Saxon literature are nearly all ecclesiastical, 
and all of it has been saved by ecclesiastics. The earliest 
extensive written monument of the German tongues is the 
famous Heliand or paraphrase of the gospel, all imbued with 
the high war-like spirit of the ancient Teutons. All that we 
have of the old Gothic tongue, the basis of German philology, 
has come down to us through the translation of the Bible by 
the good Bishop Ulfilas out of the Vulgate into Gothic, or from 
the solicitude of St. Columbanus and his Irish companions to 
convert the Arian Goths of Lombardy. These languages were 
once rude and coarse ; they gota high content, the thought of 
Greece and Rome, through the Catholic churchmen. They 
took on higher and newer grammatical forms in the same way. 
Spiritual ideas entered them, and a whole world of images and 
linguistic helps came from a knowledge of the Scriptures that 
were daily expounded in them. Through the Old Testament 
the history of the world entered these tongues as explained 
by Catholic priests. Their pagan coarseness and vulgarity 
were toned down or utterly destroyed. St. Patrick and his 
bishops and poets, we are told, examined the Brehon Law of 
the Irish and blessed it, except what was against the gospel 
or the natural law. Then he bade the poet Dubtach put a 
thread of verse about it, that is, cast it into metrical form. 
The first Irish missionaries in Germany, like St. Gall and St. 
Kilian, spoke to the people both in Latin and in German, and 
it is believed that the first German dictionary was their work, 
for the needs of preaching and intercourse. Some shadow of 
the majesty of Rome thus fell upon the modern tongues from 
the beginning, some infusion of the subtleness and delicacy 
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of the Greek mind fell to their lot. The mental toil and vic- 
tory and glory of a thousand years were thus saved, at least 
in part. The Catholic Church was the bridge over which these 
great and desirable goods came downin a long night of confu- 
sion and disorder. ‘The great epics of France and Germany, 
the Chansons de Geste, were saved in the monasteries or with 
the connivance of monks to whom the wandering singers were 
very dear in spite of their satire and free tongues. The Chan- 
son de Roland, the Lied of the Nibelungs, the Lied of Gudrun, 
the great Sagas and Edda of the Northland owe their pres- 
ervation and no little of their content, color and form, to the 
interest of monks and churchmen in the saving of old stories, 
old fables and old genealogies ; especially after the first period 
of national conversion had gone by. We have yet in Irish a 
lovely tale—the Colloquy of Ossian with St. Patrick, in which 
the average sympathy of the Catholic priest for the relics of 
the past and his just sense of their spirit and meaning, are 
brought out very vividly and picturesquely. 

It is in the Romance languages that the noble institution 
of Chivalry, that Léon Gauthier has so perfectly described, 
found its best expression ; that the roots of all modern poetry 
that will live are now known to lie; that the introspective and 
meditative phases of the literary spirit first showed themselves 
on a large scale; that the intensely personal note of Chris- 
tianity comes out quite free and natural, unattended by that 
distracting perfection of form that the classic Latin and Greek 
could not help offering; that purely personal virtues like 
courage, honor, loyalty in man—fidelity, tenderness, gentle- 
ness, moral beauty in woman, are brought out as the highest 
natural goods of life, in contradiction to the Greek and Roman 
who looked on the great political virtues and the common- 
wealth, the state itself, as the only fit ideals of humanity. 
Thereby, to say the least, they excluded the weaker sex from 
its due share in all life and from public recognition of those 
excellencies by which alone it could hope to shine and excel. 
One day the labor of ages blossomed in a perfect and centen- 
nial flower, the Divina Commedia of Dante, that has ten thou- 
sand roots in the daily life, the common doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Catholic Church, and remains forever, an unap- 
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proachable document of the medizval genius indeed, but also 
the immortal proof of how thoroughly the Catholic Church 
had educated the popular mind and heart in all that was 
good, true and worthy of imitation, in antiquity as well as in 
the history that then as now men were making from day to 
day. Hewasconscious himself that heaven and earth had 
built up the poem in his great heart. Perhaps he was also 
conscious that God was making of him another Homer, another 
Vergil, out of whose glorious lines all future ages should, even 
despite themselves, drink a divine ichor,--the spirit of Jesus 
Christ as exemplified in Catholicism. 


XIII. 


Under the aegis of this extraordinary power of the Church, 
there grew up a common mental culture, based on religion and 
penetrated with its spirit. There was one language of schol- 
arship and refinement—the Latin—that often rose to a height 
not unworthy of its original splendor. Something common 
and universal marked all the arts, and the workman of Italy 
or Germany might exercise his craft with ease and profit in 
England or Spain. Within the Catholic fold, the freedom of 
association was unlimited, not only for religious purposes, 
but for all economic and artistic ones as well. Human energy 
essayed every channel of endeavor, and in some, notably in 
architecture, has never soared so high in the centuries that 
followed. 

One result of this solidarity of thought and purpose was 
the creation of what we call the Western mind and spirit, a 
complex ideal view of life that differs from the past views of 
Greek and Roman, as it is in many respects opposed to the 
life-philosophy of the Eastern world. Human liberty and 
equality, hopefulness in progress, a spirit of advance, of 
self-reliance—an optimism, in other words—are among its 
connoting marks. All this is older and deeper than anything 
of the last three or four centuries. It was in the Catholic 
Italian Columbus, venturing out upon the unknown ocean, and 
his Portuguese predecessors, in the Conquistadori, in the end- 
less attempts to penetrate China and the East from Marco 
Polo and the Franciscan missionaries down, in the Crusaders, 
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in the long and successful resistance of Hungary, Poland and 
Austria to the advance of Islam. Here, indeed, the Western 
world owes a debt of gratitude to those who arrested the 
teachings and the spirit of the camel-driverof Mecca. No one 
saw better than the bishops of Rome that the world might not 
stand still; that the eternal antithesis of the East and West 
was on again ; that the fierce impact of Islam breaking against 
the walls of Constantinople was nothing in comparison to its 
bog-like encroachments at every point of contact with Enrope. 
It is a pathetic tale—their tears, implorings, and objur- 
gations. Something they accomplished. But if the Oriental 
problem is still quivering with life ; if Western civilization, 
that is in all essentials Catholic civilization, has to go again 
at the mighty task—but this time from the setting sun instead 
of from Jerusalem and St. Jean d’ Acre—it is because one day, 
shortly after the fall of Constantinople in 1452, the powers of 
Europe left the bishop of Rome at Ancona, calling them in 
vain to go out with the little pontifical fleet, and retake from 
the unspeakable Turk the City of Constantinople. Pius II., 
not the kings of Europe, was the real statesman, as every suc- 
ceeding decade shows. However, the popes estopped the 
fatalism and dry rot of Islam from the possession of the 
Danube ; they loaned indirectly to the Grand Dukes of Mus- 
covy the strength out of which they one day carved the office 
of Czar; their influence was felt in all the Balkan peninsula ; 
their city was the one spot where an intelligent and disinter- 
ested observation of events by the Golden Horn went on. 
Better, after all, a thousand times, a Europe torn by domestic 
religious dissension, than a Europe, perhaps an America, 
caught in the deadly anaconda-folds of Islam that never yet 
failed to smother all mental and civil progress, and has thereby 
declared itself the most immoral of all religious forces known 
to history ! 


XIV. 
Other phases there are of Catholicism as a plastic formative 
power in the life of the peoples of Europe, as the creator of their 


distinctive institutions ; they may come up for brief notice at 
another time. Thus, the institution of chivalry, with its 
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mystic idealization of woman; the ever-increasing authority 
and influence of woman herself; the honor of saintly char- 
acter, essentially, like woman, unwarlike; the function of the 
pilgrim, the monk, the papal envoy, as disseminators of gen- 
eral views and principles ; the publication of great papal docu- 
ments, with their lengthy arguments ; the multitude of friars 
drawing their office and authority from a central source and 
upholding its prestige at every village cross; the history 
of the Church as related from ten thousand pulpits ; the gen- 
uine influence of the great festivals, general and local; the 
public penances ; the frequent striking renunciation of high 
office and worldly comforts ; the frequent reformation of man- 
ners ; the increasing use of objects of piety, of the fine arts, as 
a spur or a lever for devotion,—all these and other agencies 
were everywhere and at once at work, and helped to give the 
medizval life that intense charm of motion, color and variety 
that every student of history must always find in it. 


Tuomas J. SHAMAN. 




































BOOK REVIEWS. 


Origenes Werke (The Works of Origen). Vol. I-II, edited by 
Dr. Paul Koetschau; Vol. III, edited by Dr. Eric Klostermann ; 
Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1899-1901. Pp. xe + 374; 545; 1 + 351. 


1. To the new edition of the “Greek Christian Writers of the First 
‘Three Centuries,” now being published by the splendid initiative of the 
Berlin Royal Academy of Sciences, (cf. BULLETIN, Jan. 1900, pp. 63-76) 
Dr. Koetschau, of Jena, contributes a critical edition of three famous 
works of Origen—the Exhortation to Martyrdom, the Eight Books 
against Celsus, and the tractate on Prayer. The text of the “ Exhorta- 
tion” offers now a notable improvement on all the older editions (Wett- 
stein, princeps, 1674; Delarue, 1733; Lommatzsch, 1831). Indeed, the 
work is now printed complete for the first time, This recension is based 
on the text of the “Codex Venetus Marcianus 45,” of the fourteenth 
century, and on the “ Parisinus 616,” both of which seem with certainty 
to be the apographs of a much older recension, which, in the opinion of 
Dr. Koetschau, is identical with that made in the fourth century by 
Eusebius of Caesarea, the fondest of all Origen’s admirers. Both these 
texts have for them the approval of Cardinal Bessarion—notably the 
Venetian. Some touching words about Origen are copied (p. xvili) from 
the marginal notes of Bessarion to the Codex Venetus. Of the seven 
little contemporary works on Martyrdom that have come down from 
Christian antiquity that of Origen is easily the noblest. Written in the 
year 235, it is the principal contemporary source of our knowledge of 
the persecution of that year under Maximinus Thrax, with its order to 
abjure the worship of Christ, and adore the statues and the fortune 
(Tyché) of the savage Thracian. All the Christian philosophy of life 
and experience of men and society are therein “sub specie aeternitatis.” 
Written at Caesarea in Palestine as a homily, it certainly was meant for 
a wider public than the immediate vicinity of the two sorely-tried eccle- 
siastics to whom it was addressed. It soon found the widest circulation, 
and never ceased to find readers and transcribers even in the most 
troubled period of the Greek Middle Ages. Its numerous biblical cita- 
tions, though usually from memory, make it a very important work of 
reference in these days of profound criticism of the transmission and 
transformation of the biblical text. All Origen is in this little trac- 
tate—the editor is correct in saying that “in no other writing of Origen 
dves his inner life come before us as in these pages.”’ 
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2. In the Eight Books against Celsus the theologians of Christendom 
have always recognized the most thorough and scholarly of all the 
ancient apologies for the Christian faith. Dr. Koetschau presents in 
these volumes a scientifically-assured text of this noble document, as far 
as the manuscript material permits. It is, in general, the text of the 
thirteenth century Codex Vaticanus 386, corrected and glossed by two 
other hands, one of which, the latest, is that of Cardinal Bessarion- 
Since it is to this manuscript that go back all the earlier editions 
(Hoeschel, princeps, 1605; Spencer, 1658; Delarue, 1733; Oberthiir, 
Lommatzsch, Migne) they have preserved a substantially correct text. 
The recension by Koetschau offers a text carefully collated, not only 
with this Vatican Codex and others closely related to it, but also with 
the best manuscripts of the “Philocalia,” a kind of “Spirit,” or 
“Excerpts” of Origen’s works made in the fourth century by his ad- 
mirers, Saint Basil the Great and Saint Gregory of Nazianzum. The 
“ Philocalia,” indeed, offers the only external control possible of the 
original text of Origen against Celsus, though there is every reason to 
believe that the text which is found in Vaticanus 386, and which was 
copied into it from an older manuscript written between 862 and 866, is 
really identical with two very early recensions, one of the seventh and 
another of the sixth century. We are thus brought up very close to the 
time of Eusebius, the fourth century editor of Origen, and of the learned 
and pious compilers of the Philocalia. Few patristic texts of the same 
age are so well vouched for. 

Much modern and accurate information concerning this great work 
of Origen, the result of many researches, is found in the Introduction 
of Dr. Koetschau. After Karl Neumann, he concludes that the work 
was’ written in A. D, 248, on the eve of the Decian persecution, in an 
interval of peace, but at a time when the celebration of the Tenth Cen- 
tenary of Rome had aroused the pagan consciousness of the Empire, and 
compelled a bitter and hateful comparison with the religion of the 
Christians. Of particular use to the student are pages li-lvi, in which 
is found a kind of (restored) Table of Contents of the “'True Word ” of 
Celsus. Keim's reconstruction of that famous book (1873) will soon 
have a rival in the forthcoming attempt of Karl Neumann to put 
together the work of Celsus. Valuable, too, are the pages devoted by 
Koetschau to the profane and biblical learning of Origen, his philo- 
sophical and theological views. Few writers have roused more love and 
hatred than Origen—it is instructive to behold him in the hands of an 
objective scholar. Dr. Koetschau might have added (p. Ixxiv) to the 
list of translations of Origen against Celsus (Latin, French and German) 
the English translation of Dr. Crombie in the “ Ante-Nicene Fathers” , 
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also the German translation of Réhm in the “ Kempten Bibliothek der 
Kirchenvater,” 1874-77. 

3. The epistolary tractate of Origen “On Prayer” is here printed, 
for the first time, in a complete text. Dr. Koetschau has collated care- 
fully and scientifically the famous Codex Holmiensis, preserved since 
1670 at Trinity College, Cambridge, and from which all previous 
editions, however imperfect, were made (ed. princeps, Oxford, 1636, re- 
print, Basle, 1694; ed. Delarue, Paris, 1733; Reading, London, 1728; 
Lommatzsch, Berlin, 1844). ‘The curious vicissitudes of this manu- 
script, saved by a mere chance from the ruins of the Library of Worms 
during the Thirty Years’ War, illustrate the manner in which many 
patristic writings have perished on the threshold of modern times. No 
writing of Origen is more replete with beautiful thoughts, as none ex- 
acted more earnest and protracted study. Dr, Koetschau locates, with 
seeming accuracy, its composition in the years A. D. 233-234 at Caesarea 
in Palestine. In spite of clear subordinationism (c. xv), its moving the- 
ology of prayer and its deeply pious commentary on the Lord’s Prayer 
were at once seized on as a sublime specimen of Christian literature. In 
the heat of the Arian controversy and the persecution of Origen by 
Justinian the Great, this golden booklet was apparently pushed into the 
background, not so effectively, however, that excellent transcriptions 
were not made, one of which has reached us, though not without “lacunae” 
in the Cambridge manuscript. Perhaps, too, the archaic Christian 
severity of discipline that Origen enforces in his work, as in the tractate 
“On Martyrdom,” caused it to be confined to an ever-decreasing class of 
readers. Koetschau calls attention, after Doellinger, to the words of 
ch. 28, 10, as a direct criticism of the new mildness of Pope Saint 
Callixtus (c. 217-222) in dealing with grievous sinners, and would 
extend the same to Saint Urban (222-230) and Saint Pontian (230-235), 
the immediate successors of Callixtus, under whom the Hippolytan 
schism retained its grievances and its strength. This is possible, yet the 
visit of Origen to Rome in the pontificate of Saint Zephyrinus (c. 198- 
201) to see “the most ancient Church of Rome” (ius. H. E. vi, 14, 10) 
is worth recalling, for Zephyrinus is depicted in the Philosophouniena 
as being quite under the influence of Callixtus. The condemnation of 
Origen at Rome, that, Saint Jerome says (Ep. xxxii, 4), followed on i 
encyclical letter of Demetrius, must have taken place after A. D. 231, 
while Origen was at Caesarea, in the latter half of the reign of Pontian, 
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therefore almost at the time he was writing the tractate “On Prayer. 

4. The third volume of the new edition of Origen’s writings is taken 
up by the remnants of his homilies on the Prophecy of Jeremiah, his 
Commentaries on the Lamentations of that prophet, and his Exposition 
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of the Books of Kings. We have here, in all, twenty-two homilies on 
Jeremiah—the most direct tradition, the most accurate echo that we 
shall ever hear of the spoken word of the great Alexandrine. Accord- 
ing to Cassiodorius, there were extant near the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury about forty-five of these homilies, though he knew, in Latin trans 
lation, only fourteen. These were surely the fourteen translated by 
Saint Jerome at Constantinople about A. D. 380. Dr. Klostermann 
prints the Greek text of twenty homilies, with fragments of two others 
taken from the “ Philocalia.” His chief authority for the text—indeed, 
the only independent channel by which these homilies have reached us— 
is a manuscript of the Escurial, written in the eleventh or twelfth century 
(or in both), and from which the “ editio princeps’’ of 1623 was printed ; 
also the edition of Corderius in 1648 (who erroneously attributed the 
homilies to Saint Cyril of Alexandria); and the later editions of 
Delarue, Lommatzsch and Migne. Dr. Klostermann has not only col- 
lated most carefully the photographed reproduction of this mansuscript 
with all the printed editions of the same, but has also gone to great 
pains to obtain a correct text of the Latin translation by Saint Jerome, 
The Roman manuscripts of the “Catenae Patrum” (BULLETIN, July, 
1899, pp. 360-70) were also thoroughly examined for the same purpose. 
The result is a definitive text of this important fragment of Origen’s 
preaching. ‘The same labor, method and principles have been applied to 
the fragments of Origen’s Commentaries on the Lamentations and the 
fragments of his Exposition of the Book of Kings, notably the history 
of the Witch of Endor (Kings I, 18), that Eustathius of Antioch 
attacked and ridiculed with such vehemence. 

This edition of Origen is provided with admirable indexes that 
permit the student to find at once all the passages of the Old and New 
Testament referred to or cited in this writer’s works, as they successively 
appear. Similarly, very full indexes are given of all proper names, of 
all notable words and subjects of all authors cited by Origen, profane 
and ecclesiastical. Infinite care and elegant scholarship are written over 
every page. German learning has the right to be proud of such work, 
that suffers, of course, much philological criticism in detail, but that 


itself furnishes, for the first time, a solid scientific basis for such criti- 
cism. As the student now turns, when they are at hand, to no other 
edition of the Latin Fathers than the “Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasti- 
corum ” of Vienna, so he must look in the future to the editions of the 
Berlin Kirchenvater-Commission for the best procurable text of all the 
Greek Christian writers before Constantine. 


Tromas J. SHAHAN. 
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Der Dialog Des Adamantius, <p? tis <’s Gedy xiotews, (Kirchenvater 
Commission), von Dr. W. H. van de Sande Bakhuysen. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1901; 8vo, pp. lvii + 276. 

Das Buch Henoch (Kirchenviter Commission), von Dr. Joh. Flem- 
ming und Dr. L. Radermacher. Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1901; 8vo, 
pp. 169. 


1. The Dialogue “ On the Right Faith in God,” that goes under the 
name of Adamantius, is one of the most important sources for the doc- 
trinal history of Gnosticism, especially during the latter half of the 
third century. It owesits preservation, perhaps, to the fact that Rufinus 
translated it into Latin, in illustration of the orthodoxy of Origen’s 
teachings. He evidently believed that this discussion between the Chris- 
tian Adamantius and five Gnostic interlocutors, before the “ Hellene 
philosopher” Eutropius, was a genuine product of Origen’s pen, a posi- 
tion that has long since been abandoned. Nevertheless, its date of com- 
position cannot be far away from the death of Origen,—it was written 
while the persecution was yet raging, and before the death of Methodius 
of Tyre (c. A. D. 311), from whose writings it borrows, and to whom it 
has been attributed. Its doctrine on the Resurrection is genuinely 
Christian, while that of Origen (cf. adv., Celsum V. 23) is not. It is 
contemporary with the rise of Manichaeism, and by its form and con- 
tent recalls the contemporary (?) “ Acts of Archelaus.” 

The manuscript tradition of this “ Dialogue of Adamantius ” is very 
faulty, partly through the errors of transcribers whose copies, however, 
all go back to one, that was itself a poor copy, and had one whole sig- 
nature misplaced. Dr. Bakhuysen has been able to bring no new manu- 
script, but his edition is distinguished by many emendations, owing to 
his own critical skill, and to a judicious comparison with the text of 
Methodius (ed. Bonwetsch, 1891) and that of Rufinus (ed. Caspari, 
1883). As against Zahn in his “ History of the Canon of the New Tes- 
tament,” Dr. Bakhuysen believes that the text of Adamantius was only 
moderately retouched, and in a few places, between the years A. D. 330 
and 337. Had Rufinus been strictly faithful to his task as a translator, 
the Greek text of “ Adamantius” could, even now, be very well restored 
with his aid, for he had before him a copy far better than that on which 
rest all the actual manuscripts. 

2. The “ Book of Henoch ” is one of the most interesting and useful 
monuments of that apocalyptic Jewish literature which was so abundant 
in the last century of Hebrew independence and the first century of 
Christianity. Written originally in Hebrew or Aramaic, it was soon 
translated, like most of this literature, into Greek. Not only has the 
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original been lost, but even the Greek translation has disappeared, with 
the exception of about one-fifth,—the first thirty-two chapters and 
some fragments, to which must now be added the (Gizeh) fragments 
discovered at Akkmim in Upper Egypt in 1886-1887, some citations in 
Georgius Syncellus, a Vatican Greek fragment, and a Latin fragment 
(cf. Flemming and Radermacher, pp. 13-14). Its fate would have been 
sadder than that of such similar quasi-contemporary productions as the 
Book of Jubilees, the Fourth Book of Esdras, the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
and the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, had not the Ethiopic 
church looked upon it as a part of the Old Testament. It was, there- 
fore translated into that vernacular— doubtless from the Greek text cur” 
rent in Egypt in the fifth century. And as the Ethiopic translations of 
the biblical writings are in general very faithful and their text conscien- 
tiously transmitted, it may be believed that we have the Book of Henoch 
as it was current, say in the time of Saint Athanasius. The actual 
manuscript authority, unhappily, begins a thousand years later; hence 
all that the editors of the work have proposed to themselves is to restore 
“such a fairly readable text as was current in Abyssinia in the fifteenth 
century.” For this labor they have had at their disposition twenty-six 
manuscripts, some Greek, mostly Ethiopic, the latter beginning with 
the three that James Bruce brought home in 1773. Fourteen of these 
manuscripts form the scientific basis of the present edition, that gives 
all the Greek fragments now at hand, and a German rendering of the 
(whole) Ethiopic translation. The Latin translation of de Sacy (1801) ; 
the English translation of Laurence (1821); the German of Dillman 
(1853) and Beer (1900); the English of Schodde (1882) and Charles 
(1893), the modern Hebrew of Goldsmith (1882), made on the German 
of Dillmann, have long since brought the curious content of the original 
to the knowledge of all interested in the last political struggles of the 
Jewish theocracy. 

Though Dillmann’s edition of the Ethiopic (1851), the first really 
critical presentation of that text, has not yet been overtaken, the increase 
of the manuscripts from five (seven) in Dillmann’s time to twenty-six 
justifies the attempt to bring out the edition before us. In this the 
authors have had two predecessors, in particular for the Greek frag- 
ments,—Charles (1893) and Swete (1899). ‘The purpose of the present 
editors is to restore the original text of the Greek translation, without 
neglecting the Ethiopic text and without accepting it blindly, since the 
original of the latter was plainly not made on a perfect copy of the 
Greek, and, moreover, has itself suffered at least philological modifica- 
tion. It is worth noting that the text of the new (Gizeh) fragments 
seems nearer to the Greek original than that handed down by the cita- 
tions in Syncellus. 
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The influence of the Book of Henoch in the earliest Judaeo Christian 
circles could not have been small. The history and the text of the 
actual “ Sibylline Oracles ’? show how such documents worked on minds 
exalted and enthusiastic. Its entire or partial Christian origin has been 
maintained—portions of it have a Christian air. Its angelology, natural 
science, cosmography and eschatology are extremely interesting. So, 
too, is the intensely patriotic standpoint of the author, or authors, or 
perhaps those who, from time to time, iuterpolated and retouched it, 
with the purpose of bringing up to date, through additions and improve- 
ments, the original document. ‘The ecstatic visions of Henoch in his 
journeys to the celestial world, and his prophetic dreams here below, 
must have made this book a fascinating revelation for those Jews who 
were troubled and scandalized by the presence of the heathen in their 
land and holy city. That, with similar apocalyptic pieces, it fed the 
Chiliastic tendencies of many of the first disciples of Christianity, cannot 
be doubted. The long conflict of the ecclesiastical authority with 
Judaizing tendencies in the first three centuries is placed in a new and 
instructive light by the knowledge that this Judaizing literature was 
always a leaven among the primitive Christians, attached by so many 
ties, natural and spiritual, to the religion of Jerusalem. How long and 
how profoundly it worked may be gathered from the instructive cata- 
logue of Hellenistic Jewish writings that found a more or less permanent 
welcome and adoption among the early Christians (cf. Harnack, Ges- 
chichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis auf Eusebius I, 23, pp. 845-865), 

THomMAS J. SHAHAN. 





Titus von Bostra, Studien zu dessen Lukashomelien, von Dr. Joseph 
Sickenberger. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. 8vo, pp. vii + 267. 

Die Kirchengeschichte des Eusebius aus dem Syrischen iibersetzt 
von Eberhard Nestle. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. 8vo., pp. x-+-296. 

Ein Martyrologium der Christlichen Gemeinde zu Rom am 
Anfang des V. Jahrhunderts, Quellenstudien zur Geschichte der 
rémischen Martyrer, von August Urbain, Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. 
8vo., pp. iv + 266. 

Diodor von Tarsus: Vier Pseudojustinische Schriften als Eigentum 
Diodors nachgewiesen von Adolph Harnack. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1901. 8vo., pp. 251. 

1. With much scholarly labor, critical acumen, and excellent method 
Dr. Sickenberger reconstructs what is practically an “editio princeps” 
of the extant fragments of the “ Homilies” of Titus of Bostra on the 
Gospel of Saint Luke. This ancient bishop who flourished in the days 
of Julian the Apostate, is noted in the history of the time for his dig- 
nified answer to charges of sedition and disloyalty made against him by 
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an that emperor; also for four books against the Manichaeans that Saint 
he Jerome (De vir., inl. c. 102) thought excellent—“ fortes adversum Mani- 
ds chaeos scripsit libros.” Dr. Sickenberger has collected from the printed 
en editions of the “ Catenae Patrum,” and from many manuscript sources 
ral a great number of remnants of “ Homilies” on St. Luke, that in all 
30, probability are the work of this bishop of Bostra. A compiler of such 
or materials in the eleventh century got together as many as 3300 of them. 
it, Unless a Milan palimpsest, discovered by Mercati in 1898, contains some 
"@- fragments of the original discourses, we have no other tradition of them 
is than such as has come down to us through the collection of excerpts 
W, that medieval Greek theologians were wont to make of older patristic 
ho commentaries, notes, and expositions of a scriptural character. Most of 
sir the lengthy introduction of Dr. Sickenberger (pp. 1-145) is taken up 
he with the study of several such collections or “Catenae” as they are 
‘ot usually called. In them he finds genuine remnants of the “Homilies” 
th | of this father, though not without a lengthy critical sifting and compari- 
nd son of such scattered and disordered materials. These pages, that the 
as author rightly calls a “schwierige Arbeit,” are no mean contribution to 
ny the growing literature on the “ Catenae’’ themselves, and are an evidence 
id of the genuine scholarly training to be had in the theological faculty of 
a- 7 the University of Munich. Dr. Sickenberger has added to our know)l- 
nt edge of Titus of Bostra, by increasing his scientific usefulness, and by 
S- emphasizing the fact that these “Homilies” on Saint Luke, written 
), after the work against the Manichaeans, have a decided anti-Manichaean 


air and trend, such as one might expect from a bishop of the Syrian 
borderland at this period. ‘The sober, literal, objective character of his 


yh discourses shows him to be an Antiochene in his principles of scriptural 

interpretation. The material at hand is too disconnected to gather from 
zt it any conclusions concerning the canon and the authority of the scrip- 
6. tures in farther Syria toward the end of the fourth century, or to estab- 
m lish which recension of the gospels was used by Titus. His “Homilies” 
er 


on Saint Luke were much used by later commentators on the Gospels, 


i though his own compositions were, seemingly, quite original and inde- 
- pendent. He is an Aristotelian, and opposes cold and severe logic to the 
s, fantastic allegorizing of the Manichaeans. ‘Taken in connection with 

Lagarde’s edition (Berlin, 1859) of the complete text (in Syriac transla- 
vd 1 tion) of the four books against the Manichaeans, the treatise of Dr. 
” Sickenberger and his edition of the homily-fragments on Luke give us 
0 the best assured texts of a writer concerning whom Saint Jerome says 
16 elsewhere (ep. 70) that one knew not which to admire most in him, 


7 “eruditionem saeculi an scientiam scripturarum.” Is it not rather bold 
to advance the death of Titus of Bostra to a possible 378, when the 
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“sub Juliano et Joviano principibus ” of Saint Jerome seems to indicate 
that his literary activity did not extend beyond 364, the date of Jovian’s 
death ? The phrase “ moritur sub Valente” would, in this light, seem to 
indicate the death of Titus in the early part of the reign of Valens, i. e.. 
between 365 and 370. 

2. The oldest Greek manuscript of the Church History of Eusebius 
belongs, it is said, to the tenth century. In the Syriac version, first 
edited by Bedjan (1897) and then by Wright and McLean (1898), we 
have a very faithful rendering of the Greek original. Some think that 
the Syriac version was prepared by the order, or under the eye, of 
Eusebius himself. It was certainly in common use before the end of the 
fourth century. The manuscript tradition of this text is far older than 
that of the Greek original—-the best of the three oldest Syriac manu- 
scripts, that of Saint Petersburg, belongs to the year A. D. 462, and an 
Armenian translation of the same represents a Syriac text still a century 
older than that of Saint Petersburg. As the Kirchenvater-Commission 
proposes to publish a new edition of the Church History, it seemed 
desirable that a strictly literal translation into German of the Syriac 
version should be first prepared, as one of the necessary “ subsidia ” for 
that important enterprise. This has been done for the “Texte und 
Untersuchungen” by the distinguished Syriac scholar, Dr. Eberhard 
Nestle, of whose competency there can be no doubt. In the preface to 
his work he brings out, from more than one view-point, the possible 
utilities of the Syriac translation whose complete edition has been 
awaited from 1864, when Wright first made known a chapter of it in 
* Ancient Syriac Documents,” down to 1897 and 1898, when, simulta- 
neously, Bedjan at Paris, and Wright-MacLean at London, gave to the 
world this very ancient specimen of learning and piety. 

3. Asa “ Vorarbeit ” for those Greek “ Acta Martyrum” that the 
Kirchenvater-Commission proposes to publish, Dr. August Urbain has 
chosen to reconstruct the calendar of the Roman Church in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. Naturally, the “ Hieronymian Martyrology,” 
the “ Chronographer of 354”; the calendars of other Christian commu- 
nities, especially that of Carthage; liturgical texts like the “ Liber 
Comitis” and the Sacramentaries, are the first sources that offer them- 
selves in the absence or loss of the original calendar. If we add to these 
the study of the Christian burial-places, and that of the more or less 
legendary “ Acta,” Passiones,”’ “ Vitae,” “Gesta” of early Roman martyrs 
which abound since the end of the fifth century, and have been magis- 
terially treated by Dufourcq, (“Les Gesta Martyrum Romains,” 1901), 
we shall have exhausted all the sources of information and the “‘subsidia” 
that are now at our disposal, The work of Dr. Urbain reads like a mass 
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. of historical notes for this most difficult of historical tasks. A well 
digested and orderly plan is scarcely visible. The sources are enumer- 
. ated, but the description of them is both brief and insufficient. The 
= literature of the subject is scattered all over the work ; it would have 
enhanced the latter’s usefulness had all these titles been gathered under 

7 suitable rubrics and presented as a whole. The work contains two very 
- useful contributions to the study of the earlier Roman Martyrdoms; an 
7 inventory (pp. 27-77) of the known manuscripts and printed sources for 
. the history of the Roman saints (martyrs) in the first four centuries, and 
. an alphabetical catalogue (pp. 218-266) of all the names of Roman 
“i saints (martyrs) that are mentioned in any of the written or monumental 
- sources. Urbain gives us (pp. 211-216) the essential elements (den 
a wesentlichen Theil) of the calendar of the Roman Church as he thinks 


it was extant in the days, let us say, of Leo the Great. This restoration 
‘y rests on a detailed examination (pp. 102-210) of all the historical data 


ys available for the saints of each day. For the bishops of Rome the 
- “ Philocalian Catalogue ” and the earliest editions of the “ Liber Pon- 
~ tificalis ’ are almost the sole available authorities. For all others, the 
- oldest manuscripts of the “Hieronymianum” form the basis of a critical 
id control of the statements found in the “ Passiones ” and “ Gesta,” and 
i in the later martyrologies from Bede down. The ancient liturgical 
” books of the Roman Church and the “ Itineraria”’ of Northern pilgrims 
ie to Rome, from the seventh to the ninth centuries, are an indispensable 
- help for the fixation of names and dates. In all such questions the 
_ modern student necessarily follows in the footsteps of DeRossi and 
- Duchesne. The “Roma Sotterranea” and the “Inscriptiones Chris- 
he tianae” of the former, and the “Liber Pontificalis ” of the latter are 
; indispensable guides through the wilderness; they appear at almost 
1e 


every page of the brochure before us. 


4, Among the Greek writings wrongly ascribed to St. Justin Martyr, 
are five that bear respectively the titles: Quaestiones et Responsiones 
? ad Orthodoxos, Quaestiones Christianorum ad Gentiles, Quaestiones 
Gentilium ad Christianos, Confutatio dogmatum quorumdam Aris- 


” totelis, and Expositio Rectae Fidei. It has been long admitted that 
ah all of them belong to a much later period in the literary history of 
ae Christianity, somewhere between A. D. 350 and 500. The first three, 
288 


indeed, suppose the triumph of the Christian religion and betray phases of 

Christian history that are unintelligible apart from the known conditions 

oe a little before and after A. D. 400. The most important of them is the 

Quaestiones et Responsiones ad Orthodoxos. It contains 161 ques- 

tions and answers of an apologetic character, that deal principally with 

the en theodicy as against that of the Hellenes, and aim at 
cu 
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proving the consistency and superiority of the former, not only by 
‘‘ prophetical ” or biblical arguments, but by the dialectic of the Hellenes 
themselves. 

The work has been attributed sometimes to Theodoret, sometimes to 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. In 1721 La Croze adjudicated it to Diodorus 
of Tarsus, and Johann Adam Méhler was not far from this position 
when he located its composition in the Syrian church between the over- 
throw of Arianism and the rise of Nestorianism. In this number of the 
«Texte und Untersuchungen,” Professor Harnack studies all four of 
these documents as a whole; they were apparently current as a kind 
of “Corpus Justini”’ in the time of Photius, and even earlier. He con- 
eludes that they are surely from the pen of Diodorus, written by him at 
Antioch between the years A. D. 370 and 376 or 377. While the 
Quaestiones Christianorum and the! Quaestiones Gentilium are prob- 
ably directed against Themistius, the contemporary and neighbor of 
Diolorus, the Quaestiones ad Orthodoxos are the reply of Diodorus to 
the difficulties and doubts of his own disciples and fellow Christians 
that arose from many sources. They are an academic dialogue, whereas 
the former area real discussion between himself and (very probably) 
Themistius. One might wonder that the author of such works could 
be forgotten. Very probably it was because Diodorus of Tarsus and 
Theodore of {Mopsuestia were, on the very threshold of the Nestorian 
heresy, accused of being its true parents. Their rationalizing anti- 
mystical interpretation of the Scriptures, ever more inimical to the 
allegorism of Origen and the Alexandrines, was held to be the evil seed 
of the first great Christological heresy. Saint Cyril of Alexandria de- 
voted all his energies to this thesis, and soon the works of Diodorus were 
destroyed or removed; asa matter of fact, besides the titles of many 
works, only some fragments of his scriptural commentaries have come 
down in the “ Catenae.” Indeed, his literary fate has been a strange 
one, for Ebed-Jesu narrates that his Semiarian enemies burned sixty of 
his writings. It would seem that, even after the advent of Nestorianism, 
some of them, as being very valuable and useful, continued to be copied, 
but under orthodox names; hence their attribution to Theodoret, and at 
a later date and in a less critical age, to Justin Martyr, whose orthodoxy 
was as certain as that of Theodoret was doubtful. Harnack is of the 
opinion that the Expositio Rectae Fidei, handed down in the same very 
ancient collection of pseudo-Justin writings, is from the hand of 
Diodorus. Thereby are given back to their real author several docu- 
ments of far-reaching importance for the history of Christian doctrine. 
Diodorus was a teacher of renown, a famous presbyter of Antioch and 
bishop of the neighboring Tarsus (378 to about 396), the master of 
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Theodore of Mopsuestia and Saint John Chrysostom, the undaunted 
literary opponent of Julian the Apostate and the leader of oppressed 
Catholicism during the dominant Semiarianism of Valen’s reign; a con- 
temporary of the last struggles, literary and political, of Hellenism from 
Julian to Eugene. If these works, that Professor Harnack prints in a 
German translation, be really the writings of Diodorus,—and the proof 
is almost irresistible,—we gain a new and first-class source of informa- 
tion as to ecclesiastical affairs in the Orient about the year A. D. 370. 
‘The temper and method of the scriptural school of Antioch ; the mutual 
apologies and objections of a yet flourishing paganism and a yet suffering 
Christianity ; the vicissitudes of Plato and Aristotle among the converted 
Hellenes ; the fate of the scriptural method and peculiar teachings of 
Origen ; the remote beginnings of scholasticism; the first visible work- 
ings of the teaching that blossomed in the fatal heresy of the Antiochene 
Nestorius; many traits of fourth-century life, habits and worship, are 
illustrated by these pages—a fact always known, but that is raised 
greatly in power by the assumption that it is the pale and emaciated 
Diodorus who talks to us, his tall frame bowed by labor and fasting, his 
cheeks wasted and wrinkled; the “magician of the Nazarene”; the 
“acutus sophista religionis agrestis,” suffering from cancer of the throat, 
yet leading ever “usque ad novissimum vitae suae finem asperam et 
amaram vitam.” It is Julian the Apostate who thus describes him in a 
letter preserved by an apologist of Diodorus in the evil days of the sixth 
century when, as Photius says, he was condemned (553) during the 
stormy sessions of the Fifth General Council as a “ Nestorian before 
Nestorius.” Saint Jerome, in his opposition to Meletius of Antioch, 
helittles (De vir. inl., c. 119) the profane knowledge of Diodorus, but 
his contemporary and possible fellow-student, Julian, says that he was 
educated at Athens: “iste enim malo communis utilitatis Athenas novi- 
gans et philosophans imprudenter musicorum participatus est rationem, 
et rhetoricis confectionibus odibilem adarmavit linguam adversus coelestes 
deos,’’ etc. Curiously enough, there is in the Quaestiones ad Orthodoxos 
(c. 118, tr. Harnack, p. 131) an inspiriting paragraph on the use of singing, 
but not of instruments, in the churches of Syria. And every student of 
Church history knows the part Diodorus and Meletius played, about A. D. 
350, in the creation or perhaps development of antiphonal singing at 
Antioch, Anynew work on the decline of paganism will need to pay atten- 
tion to these writings of Diodorus, now that they seem securely dated. 
‘The man against whom Julian, with epic bombast, invoked the gods and 
goddesses, the muses and Fortuna herself; whom he described as 
“omnem imbibens, ut aiunt, degenerum et imperitorum ejus theologorum 
piscatorum errorem,”’ must have had considerable influence on the anti- 
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pagan legislation of a Gratian and a Theodosius, as well as on the temper 
of an Ambrose and a Chrysostom. Professor Harnack has used, for his 
translation, not only the Codex Parisinus 450, written in 1364, but 
in conjunction with it the tenth century codex 273 of the “ Holy 
Sepulchre” monastery at Constantinople, from which Papadopulos 
Kerameus published in 1895 a new text of the Quaestiones ad Ortho- 
doxos, The introduction and conclusion of Harnack are not unworthy 
of the learning and skill of so profound a student of the teachings and 
manners of Christian antiquity; with all due deference, they contain 
assumptions and assertions to which exception, we are sure, may be 
taken with success. Every student of Patrology will await with interest 
the definitive edition of the writings of Diodorus that is here promised us. 
THomas J. SHAHAN, 


AHMOSBENOYS IEPI TUY STEOANOY, DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN, 
with critical and explanatory notes, an historical sketch and essays, 
by William Watson Goodwin, Hon. LL. D., and D. C. L. Eliot, 
Professor of Greek literature in Harvard University. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1901. ix + 368. 


This new edition of the masterpiece of ancient eloquence contains 
the hypotheses, (pp. 3-6); the text of the Oration, with critical and exege- 
tical notes, (pp. 7-227; an Historical Sketch of the events from the 
accession of Philip of Macedon to the battle of Chaeronea (229-299) ; 
to which are appended a Table of Dates, a description of the Attic 
Year, with a possible arrangement of the months in 347-346 B. C, 
(pp. 300-307), and a series of essays:—1. The Argument of the Oration, 
with Remarks on §§ 120, 121 (pp. 308-316): 2. The yragy sapuvdnwr 
(pp. 316-327); 3. The Suit against Ctesiphon (pp. 327-332); 4. The 
trials of Aeschines and Philocrates for misconduct in making the Peace 
of 346 B. C. (pp. 332-337); 5. The Constitution of the Amphictyonic 
Council (pp. 338-339); 6. The Hero Physician and the Hero Aasaniztys 
(pp. 339-342); 7% The Manuscripts of the Oration on the Crown 
(pp. 343-350); 8. Stichometry in the Manuscript of Demosthenes (pp, 
350-355) ; Indices (pp. 357-368). 

Any detailed criticism of this excellent and elaborate edition is, of 
course, impossible in the space at my disposal, and I can mention only 
a few of the most salient points. The text is conservative, the editor 
endeavoring to follow “the authority of the Codex +, especially when it 
is supported by its companion L',” rather than to attempt, as Blass has 
done in the Teubner edition, to improve this text, partly on the basis of the 
various readings found in quotations and partly on the basis of certain 
rhythmical principles. It is, therefore, to be regretted, since the editor’s 
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views on this latter far-reaching question seem—to judge from a colla- 
tion of the first fifty sections—to be at variance with those of Blass. 
that he has not subjected the matter to a thorough discussion instead of 
waiving the whole question with areference to the Attische Beredsamkett. 
The critical apparatus brings gleanings from the photographic repro- 
duction of +, but would have been greatly increased in value if the 
editor had added to it the ¢estimonia of the authors who have quoted 
Demosthenes, and at least the most important variants that can be 
derived from this source. ‘The exegetical commentary is full and valu- 
able, but in it, as well as in the Historical Sketch and its accompanying 
essays (which take the place of an introduction to the Oration), one feels 
that the editor’s interest is in the matter and disposition rather than in 
the A¢=¢¢ of the speech. So that, in my opinion, the treatment of the 
archaeological, legal and historical questions connected with the Oration 
—the careful collection and sifting of the material and its especially 


attractive presentation—will prove to be the most valuable part of the 


work, 

The editor’s position on the questions at issue between Demosthenes 
and Aeschines is foreshadowed by his statement (p. ix) that the time 
for neutrality “on the question of the patriotism and statesmanship of 
Demosthenes in his policy of uncompromising resistance to Philip” is 
past. In some instances, however, this principle seems to me to have 
led to injustice to Aeschines. An example in point is found in the 
remarks on the argument of §§120, 121—Demosthenes’ reply to the 
second specification of the indictment—with regard to which I should 
prefer Fox’s interpretation (cf. die Kranzrede des Demosthenes, p. 118 ff.) 
Nor does it seem fair to me to look upon the bulk of Aeschines’ speech 
as “taken up with a most absurd attempt to connect his general account 
of the public life and character of Demosthenes with his legal argu- 
ment ’’ on the ground that “he charges the references to Demosthenes 
in Ctesiphon’s decree . . . with violating the law forbidding the 


falsification of the public records!”  Aeschines’ words are (III, 50): 


dravtes yap anayopsvovaw of vonoe pyddva devdZ yodgew ev tots Snpoctots 
¢ngisnact, and certainly do not refer to a single law which “ clearly related 
to malicious and fraudulent falsification of the public records in the 
Metroum by adding, erasing or changing.’? What Aeschines does is to 
assume the illegality of embodying a falsehood in a public decree as con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of the law without being able to cite 
a special law forbidding it; hence the indefinite Grates of yoyo. This 
indefiniteness may be reprehensible from our point of view of a legal 
argument,—we may hold that even if Ctesiphon’s decree was false it was 
not for that reason illegal,—but an Athenian court would hardly have 
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taken the same view. Aeschines is not guilty of the absurdity charged, 
and his argument is, as Weidner points out, similar to that of Demos- 
thenes in his oration against Aristocrates. 

Finally, attention may be called to the second essay, which will be of 
interest to a wider circle of readers on account of the comparison of the 
ypagy xapavopwy with our own doctrine of constitutional law. I cannot 
agree, however, with the editor as to the degeneration manifest in th 
conduct of this process, when the speech of Aeschines is contrasted with 
the earlier ones of Demosthenes. As a legal argument the speech of 
Aeschines seems to me far superior to that against Aristocrates, in 
which the greater part of the speech is devoted to the attempt to show 
that finding the zpofosicupza of Aristocrates illegal will prove politically 
advantageous to Athens, and that Charidemos did not deserve the favors 
he had already received. 

The press-work of the book is most excellent, and misprints aré 
extremely rare, but the printer’s devil is not to be exorcised entirely, and 
so in the footnote, No. 3., p. 245, Atrestidas is credited with Olympian 
captives. GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING. 


An Introduction to the Study of Chemistry, by [ra Remsen, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Johns Hopkins University. Sixth edition, 
revised and enlarged. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1901. 
pp. xxii + 460. 

A text-book that has seen extensive service for fifteen years, during 
which time it has undergone several revisions, due solely to the progress 
of the science and which effected no material change in the original pla: 
and method of the book, bears excellent testimony to the judgment of 
the author and his success as a teacher. 

The progress of chemistry in America owes ‘much to Professo: 
Remsen. His influence, whether exerted directly through the students 
who had the good fortune to work under his personal supervision, or in- 
directly, by means of his many text-books, has always worked for the 
inculeation of a true scientific spirit. 

The author’s long experience as a teacher, analyzed by his own 
methods of observation, enabled him to recognize and master the difli- 
culties encountered by.the beginner in chemistry. Theoretical consid- 
erations are gradually introduced during the detailed study of a few 
of the more common elements, while the accompanying laboratory excr- 
cises familiarize the student with the best working methods, There are 
but few quantitative experiments, because, as the author justly says, the 
time available for the laboratory work of an elementary course does not 
permit their proper performance. The frequent use of suggestive ques- 
tions throughout the text forms a valuable feature of the book. On the 
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whole, Remsen’s “ Introduction to the Study of Chemistry ” is a model 
text-book, and its use will be a great aid for the development in the 
student of that spirit of observation and those habits of deduction which 
are the foundations of progress in all branches of knowledge. 

JOHN J. GRIFFIN. 





A College Text-Book of Chemistry, by Ira Remsen, President of 
Johns Hopkins University. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1901. 
pp. xx + 689. 

This, Dr. Remsen’s most recent work, is intended to fill a place 
between the author’s “ Introduction to the Study of Chemistry” and his 
extensive “Inorganic Chemistry’; the latter being largely used in its 
preparation. The matter of the book is presented in essentially the 
same order followed by the author in his other works in the American 
Science Series. Theoretical considerations are gone into more deeply, 
and the discussion of the periodic Jaw and its consequences reached at 
an earlier stage than in the “ Introduction,” but otherwise the treatment 
of the subject is identically that of the latter, with the fullness due to 
the greater maturity of the students for whom the book was designed. 

It will be difficult to find a clearer and more concise statement of 
the laws and concepts deduced from the recent activity in general chem- 
istry than that given in the chapter on chemical action, In the com- 
pass of twenty-four pages Professor Remsen has assembled the safe and 
definite conclusions that may be arrived at from a painstaking considera- 
tion of the great amount of work that has thus far been accomplished 
in the now extensive field of so-called physical chemistry; in other 
words, by the utilization of physical methods in chemical research. 
Mass action, dissociation, ions, osmotic pressure and the mutual relations 
of these, are discussed in exceptionally clear language. The author, 
however, does not consider the time yet ripe for a rearrangement of the 
science on the basis of these new ideas: an attitude of conservatism on 
the part of an eminent authority very encouraging to those instructors 
who fancied, in the light of new developments, that their ideas of the 
science were about to vanish into the regions of fable. 

It is to be hoped that this excellent text-book will rapidly work its 
way into extensive use in our colleges. Its scientific treatment is unsur- 
passed. Its serious study cannot fail to instill scientific habits of 
thought, and though the student may not obtain therefrom so large an 
urray of isolated facts as from more pretentious works, he will acquire 
something more valuable in the power of recognizing, explaining and 
co-relating them. 

The mechanical execution of the book exhibits all the good qualities 
of the other volumes of the American Science Series. 

JOHN J. GRIFFIN. 
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The Limits of Evolution and Other Essays. G. H. Harrison. 
New York; The Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. xxviii + 306. 

In this volume Professor Harrison has gathered lectures and papers 
on various subjects, to illustrate, as the title-page declares, “The Meta- 
physical Theory of Personal Idealism.” Although this theory is not 
systematically developed, its chief points are summarized in the preface. 
“Instead of any Monism, these essays put forward a Pluralism; they 
advocate an eternal or metaphysical world of many minds, all alike 
possessing personal initiative, real self-direction, instead of an all-predes- 
tinating single Mind that alone has real free agency.” God is the im- 
personated ideal of every mind. Creation means the eternal fact that 
God is a complete moral agent, that his essence is just a perfect con- 
science. In the system of causation the efficient cause, hitherto supreme, 
yields its place to the final cause as the constitutive principle of real 
existence. 

The philosophic range of evolution finds its limits in its impotency 
to cross the break between the phenomenal and noumenal, between the 
inorganic and the organic, between the physiological and logical genesis, 
between the unknowable and the explanatory. These breaks can be 
spanned only by idealizing thought. “Man the spirit, man the real 
mind is not the offspring of Nature, but rather Nature is in a great sense 
the offspring of this trne Human Nature.” Our personality is the source 
of time, space and cause; our being transcends all the vicissitudes of the 
merely natural world. And as death is but one item in the being of the 
natural world, it follows that our personality must survive. In other 
words, our @ priori knowledge supplies the proof of our immortality, 
Similarly with the problem of determinism and freedom. A condition 
of our making freedom possible in a world ordered by the rigor of natu- 
ral law is that we accept an idealistic philosophy of Nature; the laws of 
nature must issue from the free actor himself, and upon a world con- 
sisting of states in his own consciousness, a world in so far of his own 
making.” Nor does the fact of the Divine supremacy conflict with man’s 
freedom, if only we correct our view of Divine causation by substituting 
the final for the efficient cause. Then, freedom “means first our self- 
direction by this eternal Ideal and toward it, and then our power, from 
this eternal choice, to bring our temporal life into conformity with it, 
step by step, more and more.” KE. A. PACE. 


introduction a fa Psychologie des Mystiques..,Jules Pacheu, 
S.J. Paris: Oudin, 1901. Pp. 140. 


Forty of these pages are devoted to notes, summaries of conferences 
by the same author, and press notices of another work published by him. 
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‘The rest can scarcely be called an “ introduction ” in the scientific sense 
of the term. Beyond some definitions and some general statements con- 
cerning method, there is nothing to serve as a preparation for the study 
of so intricate a problem as that of Mysticism. The history of the 
problem is not outlined, nor is any attempt made to point out the litera- 
ture of the subject. Still, these pages are charmingly written, and are 
likely to revive interest in this part of psychology. At any rate one 
looks forward with pleasant expectations to the execution of the pro- 
gram, which includes the application of modern psycho-physiological 
methods to the investigation of the mystical life. After all that has 
been said about the materialism of the “new psychology”? and its in- 
ability to deal with the higher sorts of mental activity, it is a relief to 
be told that “a better knowledge of the psycho-sensible life enables us 
the better to judge of the various movements of the soul” (p. 75). 
E. A. Pace. 


U’Organisation du Suffrage universel en Belgique, par Léon 
Duprez. Paris, 1091; pp. 270. 

The treatise on the organization of suffrage in Belgium, which Pro- 
fessor Duprez has just published, is a remarkably able piece of work, 
at once conscious, complete and clear. While the chief aim of the study 
is to instruct us concerning conditions in Belgium, still the problem in- 
vestigated is one which concerns all nations, viz., the organization of 
suffrage in such a manner that all qualified voters may enjoy the privi- 
lege of the elective franchise, while the more capable enjoy, at the same 
time, such an extension of it as shall protect the country against a mere 
numerical majority of irresponsible voters. The work is admirably 
done, and shows a fine historical sense and a thorough knowledge of the 
process of development through which the institution of suffrage has 
gone in Belgium. A brief summary will be of interest. 

Belgium was forced to amend its constitution in 1893 in a manner 
which would be acceptable to two strong tendencies in the country ; the 
conservatives were slow to make any innovation while the radical ele- 
ments favored the “ one man, one vote” principle with twenty-one as the 
age of majority. The compromise adopted allowed suffrage to citizens 
at the age of twenty-five in so far extending the franchise materially, but 
in the adaption of the plural vote, quality was set over against quantity 
and thus the conservatives were placated. The conditions and quality 
of vote were fixed as follows. Election lists are revised annually. 
Domicile of one year at least is required before one is permitted to regis- 
ter, or to vote at all. A supplementary vote is allowed to the head of a 
family thirty-five years of age, who pays a “ house tax” of at least one 
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dollar per year; another is allowed to those who own at least four hun- 
dred dollars worth of real estate or its equivalent in government securities; 
a third is allowed to those who hold a college diploma, and a fourth is 
accorded to persons holding positions which imply an equivalent educa- 
tion. However, no one citizen is permitted to accumulate more than 
three votes, In this manner the more competent minority is made prac- 
tically as strong as the less competent majority. 

Another novel feature of the Belgian law is tne compulsory vote. 
Citizens not legally excused are required to vote, under penalty of a light 
fine and loss of the right of suffrage. This contrivance prevents indiffer- 
ence to political issues. Since its introduction, less than three per cent. 
of the voters fail to appear whereas before 1893 the number was as high 
as twenty to thirty per cent. 

Another modification was introduced in 1899—that of proportional 
representation. Under the system of majority rule, the liberals failed of 
representation unless they voted with socialists or conservatives. Under 
the law, they were, however, compelled to vote. The dilemma was 
evaded by the introduction of proportional representation. Through it, 
any important party is enabled to have representatives in Parliament. 
The plan has worked so well in national elections that it is to be adopted 
at local elections in the near future. ‘The results of the two reforms 
reflect much credit on the Catholic conservative majority of the nation, 
Actual representation of each important party, protection of the voter 
by secrecy, the recognition of quality as well as quantity in voting and 
participation by practically all voters. These results are a proof of the 
wisdom with which the changes were made. 

The work of Professor Duprez forces upon the reader the conviction 
that the organization of suffrage thus worked out in Belgium is a near 
approach to the ideal in a country where the two party system is a thing 
of the past. WitiiaM J. Kersy. 


La Mutualite en Belgique par Albert Soenens. Bruxelles, 1901. 

The development of mutual benefit societies among workingmen is 
one of the most interesting phenomena which the student of social ques- 
tions meets. Whether such societies remain purely voluntary and pri- 
vate, as is the case in the United States, or take on the form of obligatory 
insurance, as is the case in Germany, they still remain interesting and 
their importance is actual since they are intended to meet a situation 
that is part of the average laburer’s career. 

Industrial development has brought the great class of laborers into 
a condition that is more or less precarious. There is among them a 
maximum of risk and a minimum of protection against it. Revenue ig 
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meagre and uncertain ; hence, the opportunity to accumulate property is 
limited, In view of that basic fact, the ordinary events of life are con- 
verted into risks which can scarcely be avoided by the worker or his 
family. Death, illness, inability, accident, loss of parents, old age, en- 
forced idleness, may at any time bring acute misery which is not ade- 
quately provided for in our system of public and private charity. Add 
to these events, over which one has no control, the moral and intellectual 
limitations of the laborer, his extravagances, intemperance, improvidence 
and it is seen at once, that the ordinary course of social development pro- 
vides but poorly for him. It is said that there are three periods in a 
man’s life—formation, labor and repose; that in his second period, he 
should provide for his third and for the first in his children. 

This has been found impossible by the individual laborer. The aim 
of all codperative effort in mutual benefit societies among laborers is to 
reduce the ordinary risks of life and to protect themselves in their old age. 
Such societies form an integral portion of our social life to-day, whether 
in the form of compulsory insurance, as in Germany, or in matters of 
private concern as is more generally the case. 

The movement has attained to immense proportions in Belgium. In 
the work of Judge Soenens, which is the occasion of these remarks, an 
attempt is made to present an exhaustive treatise on the movement there. 
The author desires to make an accurate review of the whole situation, 
collect documents, analyze actual legislation, and to offer a complete and 
methodical commentary on laws concerning mutual benefit societies now 
in force. 

One rarely meets a volume which can be read with more delight. 
Complete mastery of the subject is shown on every page. Accurate 
knowledge of sources, consecutiveness of exposition combined with direct 
lucid statement, lend to the work a decided charm and make it extremely 
valuable to the student. Though the legal tone dominates throughout,. 
yet the work is by no means too technical for the average student of this 
interesting question. It is areal contribution to the fast growing litera- 
ture on the subject and it will long remain one of the best. From its 
pages, we learn the following items which are of interest: 

The natural and local governments of Belgium encourage directly, 
all efforts made to form mutual benefit societies which aim to protect the 
poor against the ordinary risks of life. The department of labor exer- 
cises supervision over them, while a permanent commission composed 
of fifteen members exists for the purpose of assisting the societies in 
an advisory capacity. Among the members of the commission are two 
Senators and two Representatives, elected by the respective bodies; nine 


members are selected by the government, of which five must themselves 
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be members of such societies. Documents are exempt from the stamp 
tax and extensive frank privileges are accorded by the post office. In 
some cases, the government assists in defraying the expenses of founding 
a society. Specific decorations are conferred on such citizens as have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the upbuilding of these associations. 

Laborers, artists, soldiers, even professional men, may form societies. 
Women and children may also; even school children are permitted to 
form them. Last January there were 500,000 active members in Bel- 
gium, while over a million women and children shared the benefits 
directly or indirectly. 

The work contains an excellent bibliography, while currently through- 
out the exposition, authorities are cited on every point of any importance, 
M. D. Perpéte is associated with Judge Soenens in the publication of the 
work. It can be heartily recommended as a scholarly presentation of a 
living issue. WiItiiaAM J. KErBy. 





Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective and 
Delinquent Classes. Charles Henderson, Professor of Sociology 
in the University of Chicago. Second edition, enlarged. Boston: 
Heath and Co., 1901. Pp. 397. 

This new edition of Professor Henderson’s work is a very useful 
compendium. It aims at presenting to the reader a survey of a wide 
field of action and a still wider field of thought. The phenomenon of 
dependency in society is outlined, and the chief classes of poor, helpless 
and afflicted are carefully described; the causes of their conditions are 
briefly stated; the methods of relief are indicated. The author has 
seen fit to include the study of criminals, prison régime and punishment. 
Here, likewise, we find objective description of methods, agents and 
institutions, The work is written in full sympathy with approved 
methods in charity work and with due recognition of their moral and 
religious factors, on which effective work ultimately depends. 

The limitations of the book are those of the subject itself. An 
attempt has been made to cover a vast field. The problems are complex 
and varied, their causes are subtle, and many methods employed are still 
experimental. In an effort to reduce all to logical unity, assumptions 
will be made, classifications, which may be challenged, will be suggested, 
and views may be expressed to which exception can be taken. Some 
readers will undoubtedly base criticism on these or similar grounds. 
Withal the book has permanent value. It isolates the problem of de- 
pendency as one that is vast, complex and pressing. This gives it an 
educational value for the thousands who are totally ignorant of this field 
of social activity, In addition, it is extremely useful to workers in the 
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field of charity as a compendium of useful information. The appendix 
contains much statistical data and a good bibliography. 
Witiiam J. Kerby. 





Plotin’s Stellung zum Gnosticismus und Kirchlichen Chris- 
tentum, von Carl Schmidt; Fragment Einer Schrift des Mar- 
tyrerbischofs Petrus Von Alexandrien, von Carl Schmidt; 
Zur Handschriftlichen Uberlieferung des Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, von Otto Stahlin. Leipzig; Hinrichs, 1901. 8vo., pp. 90, 
50, 8, (6 Marks). 

The teacher of Porphyry can never be an indifferent personality to 
Christians. The “fifteen books” that the latter philosopher wrote 
against them about A. D. 270, were long an arsenal for all the enemies 
of the new religion ; even after its triumph the pagans made such good 
use of this libellous work that learned Christians like Eusebius felt 
themselves compelled to write refutations of it, as shortly before Origen 
was obliged to refute the “True Word” of Celsus. Plotinus (203-270),. 
himself like Origen, a disciple of Ammonius Saccas, that reputedly apos- 
tate Christian, became after the latter’s death the leader of the Neopla- 
tonist sect that looked always to Ammonius as its true founder. From 
A. D. 244 Plotinus spent most of his time at Rome, where he was honored 
by all, especially by Gallienus and his wife Salonina. Like his master 
Ammonius, he worked mostly through oral teaching and personal con- 
tact—his ideas and views are therefore to be sought in the writings of 
his disciples as well as in the books he wrote toward the end of his life. 
Dr. Schmidt discusses in his brochure the attitude that Plotinus must 
have taken towards Christianity during the momentous epoch of its 
career, that coincided with his sojourn at Rome. The great philosopher 
(cf. Confessions of St. Augustine, VII, 9) overlooked in his pride, appar- 
ently, the growing propaganda of the Christians—but only apparently. 
He left behind him a (lost) tractate “ Against the Gnostics.” Moreover 
it is related in his “ Life” by Porphyry that he was so much concerned 
about certain “ Apocalypses ”’ of the Roman Gnostics that he had two of 
them refuted, and critically, by his disciples Ammelius and Porphyry. 
The Gnostics of Rome frequented his school. At the same time he was 
conscious of the distinction between the orthodox Christians and the 
Gnostic heretics, a fact of which Celsus was ignorant. Plotinus was a 
genuine Hellene of the Alexandrine type, it is true, yet as ardent an 
admirer of the ancient world with its views of God, man, life, and 
society as Decius himself. He felt that there was an irreconcilable 
antithesis between the great religious systems that in his day divided the 
allegiance of the Roman empire—Heathenism, Christianity and Gnosti- 
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cism. Indeed, the swift propaganda soon made by this “Spirit of the 
Orient ” in the form of Manichaeism, and the instinctive opposition that 
the Roman authority at once set on foot against the latter, justified the 
apprehensions of Plotinus. In his mind there is only one remedy, a 
return to the zaiafa gtdocogia, the world and life philosophy of the 
ancients, but with special insistence on the ethical, on personal sanctity, 
moral elevation, and closer communion with the powers of a world 
beyond this. Dr. Schmidt treats these facts of the life of Plotinus with 
much sympathy for the famous Neoplatonist. and yet with full conscious- 
ness that only the Christian teaching could permanently invigorate a 
society that was morally decayed and enfeebled, whose nameless multi- 
tudes had lost all enthusiasm for goodness just as they had grown 
indifferent to the scandals and mischiefs of their day. It was not a 
Platonopolis, the ideal city that Plotinus proposed to build on the ruins 
of Pompeii, but a “ City of God ” that was being built on earth, though 
no sound of hammer or saw disturbed the daily uses of life. To Ploti- 
nus, Ammelius, Longinus, Porphyry and the numerous scholars who 
crowded about them, all this Christian Jife and propaganda was “ perver- 
sitas,”’ “ pervicacia,”’ “ obstinatio,” “ barbara stultitia,’’ “superstitio nova 
et malefica,” “deceptio.” So, too, thought the statesmen of the day, 
Decius, Valerian, Macrinus, with all the solemn savants and philosophers 
who sat in their councils and often dictated the policies that they after- 
wards defended with voice and pen. But the new religion was even then 
as has been eloquently written, “bringing into society a new morality 
which was serious and powerful, and a morality which would wear and 
last ; one which could stand the shocks of human passion, the desolating 
spectacle of successful wickedness, the insidious waste of unconscious 
degeneracy,—one which could go back to its sacred springs and repair its 
fire and its strength. Such a morality, as Roman greatness was passing 
away, took possession of the ground.” Plotinus was surely one of the 
most pure and pleasing of the ancient philosophers. “ Osque illud Pla- 
tonis,’’ says Saint Augustine, “quod in philosophia purgatissimum est 
et lucidissimum, dimotis nubibus erroris, emicuit maxime in Plotino, 
qui Platonicus philosophus ita ejus similis judicatusestut .... in hoc 
ille revixisse putandus sit” (De Civ. Dei. VIII,12). He was an “ intel- 
lectual”’ of the first rank, and a “liberal” in his practical attitude 
towards Christianity, if he be responsible for the toleration of Gallienus. 
Nevertheless, to this Gallio of the philosophers it must have been the 
same “undemonstrable doctrine ” that it was to his admirer and contem- 
porary, the critic Longinus, or even to those last lingering representa- 
tives of Graeco-Roman ethnicism, Symmachus and Libanius. The world 
of thought was henceforth no longer large enough for the votaries of 
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Zeus and the disciples of Jesus. Who would have thought in the days 
of Plotinus that the sun of Saxa Rubra would go down upon victorious 
Christianity ? 

In the second brief treatise Dr. Schmidt discusses with much learning 
a Coptic fragment of a writing that he thinks belongs to Bishop Peter 
of Alexandria, “the last of the Martyrs.” Its date is placed by S. at 
about the year A.D.311. If date and authorship be as claimed, the 
document, though mutilated, is of considerable value for the inner life 
of the Egyptian Christian communities on the eve of the cessation of 
the persecutions. This number of the “Texte und Untersuchungen” 
closes with a few notes of Dr. Stahlin on the Greek manuscripts used for 
the “editio princeps ’’ of Clement of Alexandria and on three others. 
Paris MSS. of this father mentioned by Harnack. 

THoMAS J. SHAHAN. 





Un Grand Rhetoriqueur Poitevin: Jean Bouchet (1476-1557 ?) 
par Auguste Hamon. Paris: Oudin, 1901. 8vo, pp. x + 340. 

Though every student of French literature knows, in a general way, 
that the clearness and precision, the good sense and good taste, which are 
its fine traits from Ronsard to Bossuet, did not characterize its first 
beginnings, not many take the pains to read those pre-Renaissance authors, 
through whose productions the French genius experimented on its 
genuine calling and spirit. M. Hamon sketches for us one such writer, 
Jean Bouchet. In most manuals of French literature he gets barely a 
mention, yet it is truly a fascinating book that has grown out of the 
story of his life and writings. Bouchet was a “grand rhetoriqueur,” 
that is, a writer in whose pages. the literary symbolism of the later 
Middle Ages and a strong moralizing tendency found expression in lan- 
guage that verged constantly on the bombastic, and avoided nothing so 
much as simple elegance and natural limpidity. His ambition was to be 
a “rimeur parfaict,’’ though his allegorico-moral poems have long since 
been utterly forgotten. Legal agent and friend of a powerful French 
family, Bouchet breathes in all his works the chivalrous spirit of fifteenth 
century France,—devotion to his masters, fondness for his religion, and 
a high concept of the duties and life of its clergy; antipathy to the 
principles of Calvinism; a romantic view of his country’s history and 
vocation. He lived to be more than eighty, and his life is typical of 
French literary and social existence from Louis XI. to the advent of 
Henry of Navarre. His principal title to remembrance will always be 
the “Annales d’Aquitaine ”—devoid enough of all criticism, yet honest, 
curiously personal—the work of much research among old “ pancartes ” 
and local traditions.” Bouchet, though a staunch Latinist, as a historian 
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and a man of the law, is yet an ardent admirer of the uses and the great 
beauty of the 
“ doux parler qu’on nomme francisque.” 


He belongs, also, to the history of the theatre, by his share in the 
“mystery plays” of the time, to which literature, the fine arts, and social 
life owe so much; for through them, as through one channel at least, 
the medixval peoples emerged into the modern world. Incorrigible 
rhymer and euphuist of the first rank, Bouchet held all his life the 
friendship of the many men of letters who came in contact with him. 
Rabelais loved him, and his “ Hotel de la Rose” at Poitiers was a place 
of pilgrimage for all the Flemish and Burgundian scribblers and poet- 
asters who swore by “ Dame Rhetorique.” ‘There is not an uninteresting 
or uninstructive page in the bulky volume of M. Hamon, for all its 
apparent dryness and “ specialization.” He has drawn for us a pleasing 
portrait of a genial old “ Poitevin” of the early sixteenth century,— 
lover of books and of good Christian plays; of the gentle society of 
antiquaries and studious clerics; cautious of offending the great and 
powerful ; concerned for the establishment of his sons and daughters ; 
by all the qualities of mind and heart a man of the middle ages, though 
intoxicated by the new wine of Italian literature and the new glories that 
were dawning upon his beloved France. 


“ Je te sulue, o terre plantureuse, 
Heureuse en peuple, et en princes heureuse.” 


A lengthy study of the versification, grammar and syntax of Bouchet 
concludes this work, and makes it valuable to the advanced student of 
the history of French literature. Bouchet himself would doubtless 
prefer to the modern inscription on his house in Poitiers the praise of 
Charles Fontaine (Hamon, p, 157) to the effect that this writer “ pour 
son temps a esté loiié, et est encore comme chaste et chrestien scripteur, 
non lascif et paganisant, comme ceux du iour d’hui, et si a faict es pour- 
suiuy grandz et continuels oeuvres, non pas de petites sonneries.” 

THomas J. SHAHAN. 


La Controverse de L’Apostolicite de L’Eglise de France au 


XIX. Siecle, par A. Houtin. Second edition. Paris: Fonte- 
moing, 1901. 8°, pp. 136. 

A somewhat saddening but necessary conspectus of a domestic con- 
troversy that has been waged in the French church for fifty years; are 
any, and if so, how many, of its dioceses, of apostolic origin? If none, 
or very few, when were they established? Numerous medieval docu- 
ments have been urged in favor of many dioceses, and many writers have 
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devoted much time and energy to proving that these documents and the 
local traditions, liturgical and otherwise, bear out the thesis of the apos- 
tolic foundation of many churches of Gaul. On the other hand, an increas- 
ing number of Catholic writers, holding fast to the best scientific prin- 
ciples and method, and strong in the support of the ablest church histo- 
rians of France previous to the middle of the nineteenth century, main- 
tain that an organized Christianity was introduced into Gaul not earlier 
thun the latter half of the third century. The struggle that once raged 
around a classic text of Gregory of Tours has lately drifted away to the 
episcopal catalogues of the French dioceses. Ancient piety, traditions 
that are old and venerable if not original, liturgical usages of long 
standing, a theological concept of liturgical books that conflicts with the 
duty and rights of historical criticism, are among the motives of the con- 
servative, or so-called “legendary” school. The historical school, other- 
wise severely misnamed by the former, insists on the methodical applica- 
tion of the principles of the science of history, without concern for the 
results—the first law of religion as well as history being to ascertain the 
truth. Its representatives, and they are among the shining lights of 
French ecclesiastical science, insist that, apart the valley of the Rhéne, 
the ancient churches of France were founded between 250 and 350. 
The literary history of the conflict is related with much “verve” by M. 
Houtin, who belongs to the “historical” school, and whose summing up, in 
general, cannot be gainsaid. For the present, at least, there is a cessation 
of such heated controversy as was carried on in the days of Dom Guér- 
anger and Dom Piolin. The monumental work of Mgr. Duchesne 
“Les Fastes épiscopaux de l’ancienne Gaule,” and his ‘‘ Mémoire” on 
the establishment of Christianity in Gaul, are one scientific result of the 
long controversy. Perhaps in no surer way could the correct historical 
spirit and method be made a common possession than by this lingering 
and extensive controversy. It seems almost time to close it and gather 
the intellectual forces of the church of France for the solution of other 
and more pressing problems. Intellectually, that church has in the 
past been the most powerful of Catholic forces. Could it stand again 
where it did in the days of Baluze and Valois and Mabillon, what a 
benefit would result for every ecclesiastical science ! 


THomMAS J. SHAHAN. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Der Heilige Alfons von Liguori, der Kirchenlehrer und Apologet 
des XVII Jahrhunderts, (Preisschrift) von Dr. Franz Meffert. 
Mainz, Kirchheim, 1901 8° pp. 280. (Forschungen zur Chr. 
Litt. und Dogmengeschichte. Vol. II, No. 3). 


Dr. Franz Meffert adds one more to the numerous lives of Saint 
Alphonsus Liguori. His work is divided into two parts, the writings 
of the Saint on Moral Theology and the writings of an apologetic, dog- 
matic, or ascetic character. The history of probabilism is related from 
the view-point of the person of Saint Alphonsus (pp. 19-102). Among 
other things Meffert insists on the popular character of many of the 
Liguorian works, demanded by the disturbed conditions of his time and 
country, on the need of reading many of them in the light of Italian 
and especially Neapolitan manners, and on the necessity of a critical 
selection among the popular and minor works of the holy founder of 
the Redemptorists: ‘“‘ Wenn es sich schon nicht empfiehlt, an allem, was 
der hl. Thomas yon Aquin geschrieben, starr festzuhalten—er selbst 
wiirde bei dem heutigen Stande der Wissenschaft gewiss manches anders 
schreiben, als er geschrieben—so erscheint es noch viel weniger gerecht- 
fertigt, alles und jedes zu verteidigen, was der hl. Alfons in seine Schrif- 
ten aufgenommen hat, auch wenn es schlechthin unhaltbar geworden. 
Die Erfahrung lehrt doch zur Geniige, dass es nicht geniigt, iiber solche 
Punkte stillschweigend hinwegzugehen. Die moderne Kritik, die gerade 
hier einsetzt, um durch Ausniitzung derartig schwacher Positionen die 
Offentlichkeit in einer Weise irre zu fiihren, die alles sittlichen Gehaltes 
bar ist, zwingt uns, die schwachen Positionen im Interesse der wirksamen 
Verteidigung des Wesentlichen selbst aufzugeben. Ist es denn fur uns 
Katholiken ehrenvoller, das erst dann zu thun, wenn wir durch die geg- 
nerische Kritik dazu gezwungen werden, nachdem diese bereits grossen 
Schaden angerichtet hat?” In the bibliography (pp. XIII-XV) the 
literature is almost exclusively confined to our Catholic authors; ina 
scientific publication we have reason to expect a broader view-point. 


Selected Works of Huldreich Zwingli (1484-1531), the Reformer of 
German Switzerland, translated for the first time from the Originals, 
edited with general and special introductions and occasional notes, 
by Samuel Macauley Jackson, Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 8vo., pp. 259. 

In this volume Dr. Jackson presents “a selection from the contents 
of the eight volumes in which the works of Huldreich Zwingli, the 
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Reformer of German-Switzerland, are preserved in the only edition 
now accessible” (Zurich, 1828-1842). The most important of these 
selections are the “Acts of the first Zurich Disputation, January, 1523, 
and the Refutation of the Tricks of the Catabaptists, 1527. The former, 
written by a schoolmaster of Zurich, is enriched with substantial notes 
taken from the account of John Faber, Vicar-General of the Bishop of 
Constance, a witness and participator, and from a gross personal attack 
upon Faber, published by supporters of Zwingli. The latter document 
is in every way instructive, and throws no little light on the consistency, 
if not on the moral honesty, of men like Zwingli, to whom the ancient 
teaching and discipline of Christendom were a slighter barrier than the 
opposition of the city fathers of Zurich, in matters essential to salvation. 


Joan of Arc, by L. Petit de Julleville, translated by Hester Davenport. 
New York, 1901; Benziger. 12vo., pp. 191. 

| This little work is a study of the personality of the Maid of Orleans. 
It makes no attempt to describe the events in the history of France in 

T which she was so prominent a figure. The author aims at laying bare 
the soul of Joan and he bases his arguments principally on her own 

actions and her own words drawn from reliable sources; he is in the main 

eminently successful. The paragraphs on Joan’s personal appearance 

are extremely interesting. ‘The author’s thesis may have been borrowed 

from the words of her attendant Jean d’Aulon, who at the rehabilitation 

trial said that “all Joan’s deeds seemed divine and miraculous, and that 

it was impossible for a young maid to have done such deeds without the 

will and guidance of our Lord.’ Several chapters are devoted to the 

trial and execution in which a moderate, judicial tone, characteristic 

of the whole book, is strikingly manifested. The injustice and unfair- 


\e 


Awe 


. ness of the judges who tried Joan, her conviction, the indignities she 
: was subjected to, and her cruel execution, are all pictured with vigor, yet 
: with no touch of rancor. 
: | a 
The Way of Perfection and Conception of Divine Love, translated 
from the Spanish by the Rev. John Dalton. London; Thomas 
Baker; 1901. 8vo., pp. xxiv + 329. 
f The first of these two works ranks next in importance among the 
s, writings of Saint Teresa to her “ Life” written by the Saint herself. 
3 Unintentionally this work has also in it many of the elements of an 
- autobiography. Its value to persons who desire to lead lives of high 
spirituality is so well known and so universally recognized as to need no 
is comment. ‘The practical tone of the book increases its value and effectu- 


ally disposes of the objections which might arise on the score that mysti- 
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cism, even such as Saint 'Teresa’s, unfits persons for the real struggles of 
life. Four chapters from the seven extant on Conceptions of Divine 
Love form a fitting supplement to the main work. Several useful 
appendices on the personal appearance of the Saint, her writings, and 
the like, are added by the translator. 


The Life of Mother Mary Russell, Sister of Mercy, by her brother 
Rev. Matthew Russell, 8. J. New York: The Apostleship of 
Prayer, 1901, S8vo., pp. 187. 

This short life of Mother Russell, written at the request of her brother 
Lord Russell of Killowen and dedicated to his memory isa notable addi- 
tion to recent Catholic biography. ‘The value of the book is considera- 
bly enhanced by the numerous references to other members of the Russell 
family, a family in more than one respect truly Levitical. 

This little work, breathing the refreshing sweetness that exhales 
from the self-renunciation of the nun and the cloister is a noble tribute 
to the self-sacrifice and self-immolation of the daughters of Mother 
Macauley in the service of religion and humanity. It has a very special 
interest for persons who study the growth and development of Catho- 
licity in the United States, as it affords a picture of the labors of those 
who were pioneers in the spread of Catholic teaching and the foundation 
of Catholic charities in the Western Hemisphere. Forty four years of 
Mother Russell’s life, devoted to school and hospital work, were spent in 
California, where she died in 1898. The work is drawn largely from 
her letters, and while it affords a good insight into the character and pur- 
poses of this noble woman it is, unfortunately, somewhat lacking in 
detail. Father Russell with his unequalled opportunities and unques 
tioned sympathy for the task may, perhaps, supply a more comprehensive 
narrative at some future date. 











UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 


Opening of the University.—The University opened for the year 1901- 
1902, on Tuesday, October 1. The next day the Mass of the Holy 
Ghost was celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Rector, who delivered an encourag- 
ing discourse to all the assembled professors and students. 


The Right Reverend* Rector.—It is with great pleasure that the 
BULLETIN announces the elevation of Mgr. Conaty to the dignity of 
Bishop. This favor of the Holy See is not only a commendation of the 
many merits of the Rt. Rev. Rector, but a proof of the constant watch- 
fulness of the Holy See for the interests of the University. May Mgr. 
Conaty live many years to continue the good work entrusted to his zeal 
and devotion ! 


Legacy of Miss Elizabeth P. Blight.—By the will of the late Miss 
Elizabeth P. Blight, of Philadelphia, the University receives the sum of 
five thousand dollars. Miss Blight was always an earnest friend of higher 
education for Catholic young men and women. ‘The University is grate- 
ful for this practical evidence of her interest, and will always count her 
among its enlightened benefactors. May she rest in peace! 


The Ruth Charlotte Dana Theological Scholarship.—By the will of 
the late Miss Ruth Charlotte Dana, of Boston, the University receives 
the sum of five thousand dollars to found a theological scholarship for 
the archdiocese of Boston. Miss Dana was among the warmest friends 
of the University from its beginning. The University is grateful for 
her pious gift that will long continue to be of utility to the Church in 
New England. May she rest in peace! 

Summer Lectures of Professors.—During the week August 19-25, 
Rey. Dr. Pace delivered a series of lectures to the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
who have charge of many schools in the diocese of Springfield, Mass. The 
subjects were selected from Psychology, and were treated with special 
reference to the needs of teachers. Rev. Dr. Shahan delivered five public 
lectures at San Francisco, September 11-28, under the auspices of the 
Catholic Truth Society. The subjects treated were: “The Catholic 
Church the Mother of our Modern Civilization,” “ The Cathedral Build- 
ers of Europe,’’ “The Crusaders: How Medieval Europe Expanded,” 
“Mediwval Ireland: the Teacher and Civilizer of Northern Europe,” 
“ The Renaissance, Christian and Pagan.” 
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VERY REV. J. B. HOGAN, S. S. 


Shortly after the opening of the academia year, information was 
received at the University of Father Hogan’s death, which occurred in 
Paris, September 30th. On Saturday, October 12, a Mass of Requiem 
was offered for the repose of his soul in the Caldwell Hall Chapel. 

John Baptist Hogan was born June 24, 1829, in the County Clare, 
Ireland. He received his classical training, as well as his theological 
education, in the diocese of Bordeaux. Entering the Society of St. 
Sulpice, he became a professor at the Seminary in Paris, a position 
which he held for thirty-two years. When, in 1884, the Boston Semi- 
nary was established, he was appointed its president. Five years later 
he became president of the Divinity College at the University. In 1894 
he returned to Boston and remained at the head of the Seminary until 
failing health obliged him to go abroad. The closing days of his life 
were spent in the Seminary of St. Sulpice, where he had so long labored 
and taught. 

Father Hogan was a man of keen intelligence and scholarly attain- 
ments. Kasy and refined in his manner, he was none the less energetic 
and persistent in what he judged to be the line of duty. His devotion 
to the work of ecclesiastical education and his long experience with the 
clergy of France and of America, gave him breadth of view and insight 
into the intellectual needs of the Church. His “ Clerical Studies,”’ pub- 
lished during his stay at the University, showed maturity of judgment 
and thorough appreciation of modern thought. Among other works 
which he had planned was one designed for the guidance of seminary 
students. In this would doubtless have appeared the spirit of prudence 
and sympathy which made him director, adviser and friend, and for 
which he will be held in remembrance by many. 
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LEO XIII. AND THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


We append below the letter of our Holy Father, Leo XIII., to 
Cardinal Gibbons, the Chancellor of the University. The letter speaks 
for itself, and is a new proof of the fatherly solicitude with which the 
founder of the University follows its development. The letter is dated 
June 13, 1901. 


Dinecto Finio Nostro, JAcosBo Tit. 8. MARIAE TRANS TIBERIM S. R. E. 
PreEsB. CARDINALI GIBBONS, ARCHIEPISCOPO BALTIMORENSI. LEO 
PP., AIL. 

Dilecte Fili Noster, Salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem : 

Studinm, quo, vel ab initio Pontificatus, Foederatarum Americae Civi- 
tatum Ecclesiam complexi fuimus, illud etiam suasit Nobis, ut Lyceum 
magnum quamprimum Washingtonii condi urgeremus, conditum vero 
confirmaremus auctoritate Nostra omnique benevolentia. Quod enim 
requirebant tempora, id Nobis maxime cordi fuit; ud videlicet iuvenes» 
qui in cleri spem educarentur, virtutibus quidem primum, tum tamen 
etiam divinis humanisque disciplinis quam optime imbuerentur. Quae 
porro de Washingtoniano Lyceo subinde accepimus, non irritam fuisse 
fiduciam Nostram ostendebant; illud autem laetiora modo capere incre- 
menta tum ob largitatem catholicorum, tum ob decurialium doctorum 
peritiam et auctoritatem, tuae litterae testantur, quas nuperrime dedisti. 
Unum restare adhue videtur, ut nobile Institutum auditorum etiam fre- 
quentia floreat; quod sane ex Episcoporum industria atque studio expec- 
tandum est. Qui si, missis Washingtonium alumnis, carere forsan 
utilitate aliqua, in sua quisque dioecesi, ad tempus videbuntur ; at longe 
majus capient emolumentum, tum sibi tum universae Americanae Kccle- 
siae, dum clerus una eademque doctrina, uno eodemque spiritu infor- 
metur. Haec Nos ex voluntate bona sperantes, qua vos Ecclesiarum 
vestrarum commoda decusque contenditis; tibi Dilecte Fili Noster, 
Rectori, doctoribus, alumnis, Washingtonianae Universitatis Apostolicam 
benedictionem, Nostrae caritatis testem, amantissime impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud §. Petrum die XIII, Junii MCMI, Pontificatus 
Nostri anno vicesimo quarto. 
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pared to impart a thorough education to those wishing to 
enjoy the advantages of an Academic, Musical, or an Art 
Course under competent teachers. No pains are spared to 
secure the most approved methods of instruction, and to reach 
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